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The church 
they know 


is where 


“Carillonic Bells’* beckon 
people all week long— 


making the church a well known 
source of spiritual life in the com- 
munity. They actually promote 
church growth. The tonal beauty of 
“Carillonic Bells” is unmatched by 
any cast bells or chimes. Every 
church can afford them—no church 
should be without them. 


Hundreds of installations through- 
out the nation! Learn how your 
church may have the world’s finest 
bell music, write tco— 
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Opinions expressed below are not necessarily 
those of Episcopal Churchnews or its editors. 


gw “NOT JUSTIFIED” 


There is one point in “Infallible Fallacies” 
that I think calls for a comment. The article 
complains of the attempt to make “Catholic” 
mean exclusively Roman Catholic. That does 
not seem to be a justified complaint. 


If you should ask any member of my 
parish to direct you to the “Catholic Church’ 
you would be sent to the nearest Roman 


parish. I continually hear the phrase from 
our people that so-and-so, who was formeriy 
Episcopalian, “turned Catholic.” With rare 
exception the same is true of the whole 
American Church if not of the entire Anglican 
Communion. I have yet to see a church 
bulletin board headed, “St. Swithen’s Cath- 
olic Church (Episcopal).” 

In the very issue of Churchnews there are 
two perfect examples. The item on page 13 
about the institute in Connecticut mentions 
Protestant and Orthodox clergy. It is evi- 
dent that some of our clergy were present, so 
they must be lumped under the term, “‘protest- 
ant.” Niebuhr, in his article on the Kinsey 
report, mentions the attidude toward sex of 
Catholics, Protestants and Jews. Since the at- 
tidude he calls “Catholic” is strictly Roman, 
apparently our attitude is “protestant.” 

They haven’t unsurped the term “Catholic” 
—we’ve abandoned it. 


(THE REV.) H. W. FAIRBROTHER 
BALTIMORE, MD, 

(Ed. Note: Mr. Fairbrother is correct at least in 
his concluding statement, for, indeed, some areas 
of the Episcopal Church have abandoned the term 
—aided and abetted by high-powered Roman 
propaganda and by continued errors of the 
secular press, which should know better. ECnews, 
however, has not, as witness the line appearing 
on our editorial pages with each issue, ‘Catholic 


for every truth of God; Protestant against every 
error of man.’’ 


@ THOUGHTS ON “ETERNITY” 


William Miller’s criticism of From Here to 
Eternity is thoughtful and just in every re- 
spect except the most important. He assumes 
that the picture, in presenting a certain way 
of thinking and behaving, condones it, holds 
it up as a code to be followed. 

I see it quite differently, and my seeing it 
differently is prompted by the title of the 
film and the book and the source of that 
title. The picture is a hard-hitting, realistic 
portrayal of army life as it may well have 
existed in a certain company at a certain time. 
It makes no moral recommendations, and 
James Jones, or whoever named it and the 
book, was a genius in selecting a line from 
“The Whiffenpoof Song’—the key to the in- 
terpretation of the story and characters be- 
ing in the word that precedes the book and 
film title: Damned from here to eternity (baa, 
baa baa). Miller is right in pointing to the 
aloneness of each of the characters as the chief 
weakness; for is not damnation the same as 
aloneness—aloneness from God, from _ one’s 
fellows, from one’s best self? 

.. . The last scene in the picture is a dread- 
ful scene of damnation: a lost soul lying to 
a lost soul who knows she’s lying. 

I think it is a great picture, technically, as 
a study of the American way of damnation. 
I do not think the author meant it to be 
anything else. One can hope for a study, 
some day, in salvation; but one can also learn 
from a good study of damnation. 


(MRS.) BETTY LOU KING 
TRENTON, N. J. 


(Continued on page 2) 


CHURCH PLATES 


custom decorated, featuring an 
etching style picture of your church 
fired into the glaze of these beavu- 
tiful Gadroon edged plates. 


@ Just the thing to bring the spirit 
of your church into the home. 
@ They offer an easy and digni- 
fied way to raise important funds 
to finance your church organiza- 
tions activities. @ Write today for 
full particulars. @ Quantities as 
low as one gross—or more. 
@ Priced reasonably for resale 
and greatest profits to you. 


WRITE TODAY FOR PARTICULARS 
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| I ombited with T 


Church symbolism on your altar hang- 
ings takes on new meaning and beauty in 
enriching embroideries by Cuthbertson. 
Precision workmanship, authentic de- 
signs, choice brocades, faithful color com- 
binations distinguish each parament. 
Please supply sizes with your inquiry. 


PULPIT ANTEPENDIA * FRONTALS 
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[BACK STAGE] | 


THE FIRST BOUQUET OF THE YEAR is tossed to the 
Y.P.S.L. of St. Peter’s Church at Washington, North Caro- 
lina. Working with the parish’s director of Christian Educa- 
tion, Miss Mary E. Bell, and with the active support of their 
rector, the Rev. Wilfred T. Waterhouse, the League did a 
really top flight job in securing subscriptions to ECnews. 
To date they have turned in more subscriptions than any of 
the many youth groups who are helping to add readers to 
this magazine in a constantly growing list of communities 
throughout the country. Because they were so successful, we 
asked for a picture of the group and an outline of their 
plan. In the picture (above, and left to right), you'll find, 
front row, Bobby Mitchell, Sonja Warren, Jane Duke, Harold 
Yert, Jr., Betty Hunt Proctor, Bill McLean, Mary Lou Bow- 
ers, Joe McCatler, Jr., Judy Salle and Preston Whitford. 
Standing is Bill Holmes, Becky Jo Swain, Jean Duke, Neal 
Trueblood, Miss Bell, Mr. Waterhouse and Winifred Lot- 
ham, the League’s president. 

Here’s how their campaign worked: The major effort was 
scheduled for one Sunday afternoon. That morning, the rec- 
tor announced the house-to-house solicitation and urged the 
congregation's support. At 2 P.M. the group met in the parish 
house and divided prospect cards containing names and ad- 
dresses of parishioners. Then they were off in cars to all sec- 
tions of the city. Three hours later they returned with 37 
one-year subscriptions—in time for their regular supper and 
Y.P.S.L. meeting. Since then, the group has continued can- 
vassing on their own time and they have turned in additional 
subscriptions. Their commissions, which have amounted to 
well over $50, will be used to meet their Diocesan apportion- 
ment. So, we salute the Y.P.S.L. of St. Peter’s for such enter- 
prise and for helping to materially increase, in Washington, 
N.C., the reading of this magazine, which is published for 
only one purpose—that of serving and glorifying God. 


YOUR HELP, PLEASE! 

Elizabeth Lorraine Hill (photo 
at the right) is a communicant 
teen-ager of St. John’s Church in 
the Coachella Valley, Barstow, 
California. Born July 10, 1937, 
she is freckled-faced and auburn- 
haired. She has been missing from 
her Barstow home for several 
weeks and. since she is a good 
member of the Church, she may 
attend services at an Episcopal 
church wherever she may be. If 
you see her, please immediately 
contact her parents, Mr. and Mrs. Melvin Hill, Hill’s Dairy, 
Barstow, Calif. And—here’s another urgent appeal, to Arthur 
G. Smith: If you read this, won’t you please contact your 
family concerning your mother ? 


' 
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gw VARIED COMMENTS .)| 


Things have been appearing in Churchnew 

TO SA VE YOU FUNDS for months for which I have wanted to than 
you, but there hasn’t been time to sit down and 

tell you until now. For that reason I want 

for OTHER NEEDS! to thank you for a number of them at once, 

Lag some of which appeared months ago. i 

The articles you printed from the book, 

Campus Gods on Trial, by Mr. Walsh wer 

very, very good, and gave help in an area o 


THE CHURCH L| FF : N S U R A N CE CORPORATION writing where there isn’t pA ae he’ oe 


found. Your department, 


i ti is Asking”, with answers 
Operated only for clergy, lay officials and workers of Be yaaa ore hol ns thi : by 
the Church, voluntary or paid, and members of their Mrs. Chaplin gives help in this same area. We 
immediate families. Low premium cost life insurance have two high school seniors in our family a 


to ease financial burden on surviving dependents, to P : 
build up funds to meet education costs, to build re- we are grateful for this help. ; 
tirement income, to protect property investments. The short editorial on prayer for our en 


Deferred and immediate annuities. Group retirement mies was one of the finest and most Christ-like 

plans. Program and advice service. F ce 
things I have been privileged to read in an 
magazine, Church or secular. I hope the sug- 
gestion that some Christ-like prayers for our 


tae cHurcH FIRE INSURANCE corroration 3) omc fi toi! on ON 


An Annual Christmas Book Review Issue of 
Churchnews makes me very happy, and the 
article, “What Is a Religious Book,” by Mr,: 
Burger is truly good. Mr. Fuller’s book reviews) 
in this issue were to me especially helpful. 

The cartoons by Miss Holland have troubled 
me ever since Churchnews began to print them,: 
Not because I dislike cartoons, nor because I! 
think they are out of place in Churchnews. 1 
THE CHURCH HYMNAL CORPORATION think every Christian should be able to laugh 

at himself, and it is good for us to do so. Butt 
I believe it would help us more if Miss Holland i 


Low cost fire, windstorm, extended coverage, addi- 
tional extended coverage, vandalism, fine arts, glass, 
burglary, robbery, theft and larceny insurance on 
property owned by or closely affiliated with the 
Church. On residences and personal property of 
clergy, fire, windstorm, extended coverage, additional 
extended coverage, vandalism and floater policies. 


eeesher of all church editions of the Book of Com- could dip her brush into love for the human 
mon Prayer and the Hymal, and other books includ- t M od help he 
ing the popular Prayer Book Studies series. The books ape Baas han’ she does. Beeee P ab 
are of fine quality, prices are kept low to save the in this. 

parishes money, and the profit margin goes into Please don’t print too many articles that are: 


cle jens. 
reheat lll over the heads of the average layman or lay? 


woman. There have been one or two lately: 
A . Stab bl h. 
Ainliated with that I haven’t been Rae eS atti 


MARION, ALA. 


The Church Pension Fund = DISAGREES WEEE aeaE arene 


It seems to me that you are wrong about 
20 Exchange Piace @® New York 5, N.Y. Oursler’s book on the Bible. (ECnews, Book | 
Reviews, Oct. 25-Nov. 1) To me they neither 
simplify nor minimize, but elucidate. The Bible 
was written by believers for believers of the 
times in whch the various parts were written. 
There is much that is difficult to understand 
solely because centuries lie between and because 


QUICKLY FOLD 


OR peer we are Occidentals who find it hard to get the 
CHANGING Oriental viewpoint. Oursler’s books have, for 
ROOM USES me, cleared up many mystifying passages. Be- 


cause of such passages the Bible does need ex- 
plaining; and to retell so beautifully and with 
TOPS OF such deep faith is as good a way as any. Those 
MASONITE of us who read may be students, but we are 
PRESDWOOD + FIR most certainly not scholars. We may wish also 
& BIRCH PLYWOOD « to visit the Holy Land, but for most of us 


FREE 48-page book tells how— 
shows 200 original ideas for 
reasonably priced, solid bronze 

nameplates, awards, testimonials, 
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M LINOLEUM + PLASTICS that will most surely be an unfulfilled wish. 
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For trophy, medal, cup ideas ask for f pa kos TUBULAR traveler who has trod the paths that Christ trod 
Brochure 8: : STEEL LEGS to explain to us much that is in the Bible. 

Send for folder with complete specitications, You also say that “the tendency of these 

MITCHELL MANUFACTURING CO. books is to get people to read them instead.” 

DEPT. 52-150 WEST 22 ST., NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 2748 S. 34th St., Milwaukee 46, Wis., Dept. I I read them with the Bible at my elbow. I have 


read Biblical novels that “minimized,” but not 


the Oursler books. 


(MRS.) RACHEL GRISWOLD PRATT 
HONESDALE, PA, 
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INTERPRETATION OF VITAL (SSUES 


by J. V. LANGMEAD CASSERLEY 


Understanding the Soviet Mind. 


The President’s speech before the United Nations As- 
sembly, immediately after his return from the Bermuda 
Conference, represents by far the most important initia- 
tive he has ventured upon since his election. It proposed 
in effect collaboration between the nations interested in 
developing atomic techniques in what he hopes may prove 
a less controversial sphere than the military one—the in- 
vestigation of the possible civil and industrial use of 
atomic energy in the interests of the peace and prosperity 
of mankind. Of course, he did not pretend or suppose 
that such a policy would of itself avail to banish the fears 
which so far have haunted this atomic age in so night- 
marish a fashion. Nevertheless, if the nations could get 
into the habit of collaborating harmoniously and success- 
fully in one particular sphere of atomic research there is 
at least a very real possibility that confidence in each other 
might grow and the habit of collaboration spread. That, 
at all events, seems to be the idea and the hope which 
lies behind the policy which the President has proposed. 

Everything depends upon the ultimate Soviet reaction 
to such a suggestion, and that at the moment is clouded 
in obscurity. One of our difficulties in the West is that 
we have so little insight into the way in which the Soviet 
mind works. We cannot guess what the ultimate Russian 
decision or policy may be because we do not understand 
how such decisions or policies are arrived at. We suspect 
that the Soviet mind works in a way, and on the basis 
of principles quite distinct from our own, but that is all. 
We do not really understand the men with whom we 
have to do. Because we do not understand it, the Soviet 
mind presents itself to the Western mind as a constantly 
incalculable factor. 


Russians are Believers Too 


Is the difficulty which we in the West experience in 
trying to understand the mental processes by means of 
which the Soviet world makes up its mind possibly due to 
the fact that on this side of the Iron Curtain we have got 
out of the habit of basing our decisions on a set of ultt- 
mate beliefs and valuations which express a complete 
world-view and philosophy of life? May it not be that in 
interpreting Soviet behavior we do not take sufficiently 
into account the possibility that the Soviet leaders may be 
sincerely convinced of the objective truth of the Commu- 
nist gospel and doctrine, and continually influenced by 
such a conviction in all that they say and do? If this is 
true, I believe that we Christians in the western world 
are in a better position to understand the Soviet mind 
than many of our humanist, sceptical and agnostic fellow 
citizens, who do not appreciate the factor of sheer belief 
in the mental make-up of other people precisely because 
it plays, or seems to them to play, only a subordinate role 
in their own mental processes. 

I believe that, if we take the sincerity of the Commu- 
nist leaders’ belief in their own Communism seriously, a 
good deal that is mysterious becomes plain and a certain 
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amount of rational forecasting becomes possible. Thus, 
if the leaders of the Communist world are indeed in- 
fluenced by the Marxist philosophy of history, they are 
unlikely to launch an aggressive war against us, not, at 
all events, so long as we remain united and strong. Com- 
muunist Russia has at no time attempted to expand by 
means of a frontal attack on a major power capable of 
marshalling formidable forces in its own defense. The 
reason for this is not merely that they are reluctant to run 
the risk. Their basic philosophy of history assures them 
that in the long run so costly an effort must prove un- 
necessary. If they really believe that the inevitable dialec- 
tical development of the Western society will bring it 
sooner or later to Communism in any case, why should 
they risk ruining that part of the world which is already 
Communist in a possibly vain effort to ginger up the pro- 
cess? According to the strict Marxist view we shall all 
of us become Communist in accordance with the in- 
evitable laws of history when the time is ripe for us to 
do so. But precipitate action before the time is ripe—that 


_is, before we have been weakened and ruined by economic 


breakdown and internal division—would be superfluous 
folly. In other words, the Russian leaders are taught by 
their philosophy that they have only to wait in order to 
triumph. In so far as they sincerely believe in this phil- 
osophy, they will probably be quite ready to wait. 

There is, however, another factor to be taken into ac- 
count which tells slightly in the opposite direction. The 
Communist philosophy also assures those who sincerely 
believe in it that the non-Communist world must in the 
nature of the case be chronically hostile in its attitude 
to the Communist world. From the Communist point of 
view, the Capitalist world is almost by definition anti- 
Communist. (It is true that some of the Western countries 
are Socialist rather than Capitalist in their sympathies, but 
from the purely Communist point of view there is little 
significant difference between Capitalism and Socialism. 
In this they may be more nearly correct than we in the 
Western world, in the midst of our party conflicts, are us- 
ually willing to allow. In most Western countries, includ- 
ing America, what we have in fact is a blend of socialist 
and capitalist institutions, often collaborating quite suc- 
cessfully together, and we shall probably continue that 
way.) The point of all this is that the Communists will 
tend to be persuaded by their philosophy of our ineradi- 
cable hostility towards them whatever we do or whatever 
we say. Hence the constant suspicion with which they 
regard evety Western action and every Western overture. 

If such an analysis of the Soviet attitude in terms of 
the Communist philosophy—we might almost say the 
Communist religion—has any validity at all, it would sug- 
gest that we must prepare ourselves for many uneasy years 
of neither war nor peace. Such a period will inevitably 
subject us to severe nervous and political strain, and we 
must prepare to endure it with patience and fortitude. 

This analysis at least makes it clear what it is that the 
West must concentrate upon during the many years of 
uncomfortable world conditions which may lie before us: 


(Continued on next page) 
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The religious thought 


of the ages! 


For a complete understanding of your own religion, 
it is important to know what others believe, and 
what has been said and written about religion 
through the ages. A unique series of books offers 
you the ideal way to obtain a deeper understanding 
of the highest spiritual achievements through the 
world. This series, called the Ethical and Religious 
Classics of East and West, is written by distin- 
guished scholars in terms you can easily understand. 
Each book will give you new understanding and 
new appreciation of the greatest religious thought 
of all time. 


The three latest books in this series are: 


The significant contributions of the Hebrew 
prophets 


THE THOUGHT of the PROPHETS 


By |. I. Mattuck 


This absorbing analysis of the Old Testament 
prophets shows the significance of their historical 
teaching in regard to the present world situation. 

$2.25 


The writings of a Greek idealist 


PLOTINUS 


By A. H. Armstrong 


Selected translations of this great mystical philoso- 
pher’s most important writings, the Enneads, reveal 
one of the most important religious thinkers of the 
Roman Empire. An informative introduction de- 
scribes his life and the religious background of 
the time. $2.50 


The heart of Islam belief 


THE HOLY KORAN 


By A. J. Arberry 


Selected translations, combined with a brilliant 
analysis, make the Koran’s beauty and philosophy 
easily understandable to the general reader. $2.00 


Other Ethical and Religious Classics 


AKBAR’S RELIGIOUS THOUGHT REFLECTED IN MOGUL PAINTING 
By Emmy Wellesz —_ Lavishly illustrated $3.00 


THE FAITH AND PRACTICE OF AL-GHAZALI 
By W. Montgomery Watt $2.25 


ST. FRANCIS IN ITALIAN PAINTING 
By George Kaftal Illustrated $3.00 


SONGS OF ZARATHUSHTRA x 
By D. F. A. Bode and P. Nanavutty 32.00 


at your bookstore or write 
Lhe Macmillan Company 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 


T INTERPRETATION OF VITAL ISSUES 


(1) We must at all costs preserve Western unity and| 
build up Western strength—not so much so that we may 
be able to defend ourselves if attacked, for it may well be: 
that we shall not be attacked, but in order to convince } 
Soviet leaders that the moment of maximum Western | 
weakness which invites attack has not yet arrived. 

(2) We must strive so to order the common economic ' 
life of the West as to avoid any kind of major slump or ° 
breakdown which might tend to suggest that the Commu- | 
nist analysis of the Western Capitalist-Socialist economic | 
system is correct. If we can falsify Marxist prophecy for | 
long enough, there is a chance that the Communist world 
may at last begin to grow sceptical of the absolute truth 
of the Marxist doctrine. 

The above is a frankly Christian analysis of the com 
munist mind, based on the idea that the communists may 
have the same kind of belief in the objective truth of their 
doctrine and philosophy of history as we Christians have 
in ours. The doctrine and the philosophy are, of course, 
very different from ours, but their attitude towards it may 
nevertheless be very similar. I suspect that it is so. Two 
believers may believe very different things and yet be able 
to understand the mood and the quality of each other’s 
beliefs. The real epic struggle of our day may well turn 
out to be not so much the political conflict of Russian and 
the West, or the clash between Capitalist and Communist 
economies, as the missionary struggle of the Christian and — 
the Marxist doctrines for the soul of mankind. Certainly 
it is this last struggle which is the peculiar business of 
Christian men, and it is upon these ultimate religious 
dimensions of the present conflict that we in the Church 
must concentrate. ; 


Collaboration Begins at Home 


The above is a frankly Christian analysis of the Com- 
munist mind, based on the idea that the Communist may 
ing atomic military information among the Western allies 
themselves. It is being suggested in many quarters that 
this would be no one-sided affair, that America has as 
much, or nearly as much, to gain from such an exchange 
as her allies. Certainly none of us would have anything to 
lose! A fully reciprocal exchange of information of this 
kind would also do much to give strength and solidity to 
the Western alliance. People trust each other better when 
they have no secrets from each other. Whatever there was 
originally to be said for a policy of preserving a monopoly 
of atomic weapons in the hands of one country, there is 
certainly nothing to be said for trying to maintain that 
policy once the monopoly has ceased to exist. Like most 
other things in history, the Western alliance cannot afford 
merely to stand still. Its own momentum beats it on to- 
wartds ever more and more complete unity and partnership 
in everything in which allies can and should be united and 
partners. Christian citizens, possessed of an internationalist 
world-view which the New Testament makes inevitable in 
the minds of those who receive it as the Word of God 
will not wish to set any bounds to the kind of process 
which draws separate nations together and unites them in 
common fields of action. The Christian citizen will never 
regret the closeness or intimacy of the Western alliance. 
His only regret will be that, under the present unhappy 
circumstances, the Western alliance cannot spread more 
widely still and become a world alliance. But we must 
keep our feet on the ground and face facts. Such hap 
developments as that are impossible so long as the cold 
war continues, which may, as we have seen, prove a ver 
long time indeed. . 
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THE CHURCH ACROSS THE NATION 


)ptimism Colors ‘54 Outlook 
As ‘53 Spadework Paves Way 


The Christian Church, during 1953, 
und itself in the paradoxical position 
having its back against the wall and 
best foot forward ready to step out. 
Resistance continued, despite persecu- 
ym, in iron curtain countries. The im- 
isonment of Polish prelate, Stefan 
urdinal Wyszynski, brought outcries 
om both Roman Catholics and Pro- 
stants alike and enlisted the denuncia- 
ms of such outstanding world figures 
the Archbishop of Canterbury and 
e President of the United States. 
In East Germany, Bishop Otto Dibe- 
is of the Evangelical Church continued 
s battle against the Communist regime 
puppet Premier Otto Grotewohl in 
e face of intimidations against his 
ergy and in neglect of his own safety. 
owards the year’s end the EKID 
dvangelical Kirche in Deutschland) 
on a minor victory in the restoration 
its vital railroad station missions in 
e Soviet Zone. These missions, estab- 
hed at all the larger rail depots in 
ermany, provide material and spiritual 
d for travelers. 
In Communist China those foreign 
issionaries lucky enough to get out 
ive returned to their homelands with 
les of brutality and assassination, 
hile native churches continued to op- 
ate in an almost meaningless void, 
der strict government censorship and 
ntrol. 
The Church in Russia, allowed to 
ep its doors open under new Soviet 
licies, was considered by the rest of 
e world to be so much of a ‘‘captive”’ 
stitution that a Russian Orthodox 
chbishop was denied entry into the 
S. because he was making the trip 
thout interference from the Kremlin. 
In South Africa churchmen were 
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divided over the burning issue of racial- 
ism, but the Anglican Communion stood 
in the forefront of the champions of 
social equality and worked for the de- 
feat of the Malan government’s “apar- 
theid”’ policies. 

In South America and Spain, Chris- 
tendom was divided against itself, as 
Roman Catholics and Protestants strug- 
gled for the control of souls and, ironi- 
cally, spilled blood in the process. 

Even in the democracy that is the 
United States the Church was not free 
from attack. A fear of Russian Com- 
munism, Jegitimate in itself, snow-ball- 
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ed until it became a neurotic hysteria, 
translating itself into a suspicion of any 
deviation from the social, political or 
economic norm. The nation’s schools 
and colleges, suspected of “going too 
far’ in teaching the rights of man, took 
a back seat to clergy suspected of “‘go- 
ing too far’ in defending them. 

It was an embattled but triumphant 
Christianity that raised its voice in 1953, 
and if the “comfortable Gospel’ was 
not always “‘truly received,” or for that 
matter, “truly preached,” it certainly 
made more headlines than it has in 
many a day. 

Crowds who turned out for a much- 
publicized secular event, the inaugura- 
tion of a President of the United States, 
saw prayer become a keynote. 

In the comfort of their living rooms, 
Christians and non-Christians alike saw 
the grandeur of Westminster Abbey 


flashed on television screens and heard 
devout voices raised in a magnificent 
“Te Deum.” What they saw was not 
only the glamour of a queen being 
crowned but the historic pomp and cir- 
cumstance of an age-old religious cere- 
mony in which Queen Elizabeth II be- 
came not only a monarch but a “defen- 
der of the faith’ armed with the Bible, 
strengthened by the Holy Communion, 
and anointed to the service of God. 

In football stadia and assembly halls 
literally thousands of people turned out 
to hear Evangelist Biliy Graham issue a 
strident, unorthodox but effective mis- 
sionary call, while Bishop Coadjutor 
Wilburn C. Campbell of the Diocese of 
West Virginia traveled to Johannesburg 
to preach Christ on the town hall steps 
of South African communities and on 
busy street corners. 

Televiewers heard the religious aspect 
of the famed Fifth Avenue Easter parade 
given a new emphasis by commentators, 
and a Washington rector was consecrat- 
ed Bishop Coadjutor of the Diocese of 
Newark while television cameras hover- 
ed over the proceedings. 

A fictional story of Christ’s robe, 
made into a motion picture to introduce 
a new technical medium, and a care- 
fully-documented story of the leader of 
the Reformation in Germany became 
box office hits. 

The man whom many consider the 
century’s greatest humanitarian was 
awatded a Nobel prize for bringing the 
combined healing power of the Gospel 
and modern medicine to French Equa- 
torial Africa, and delegations to the 
United Nations set up a room for pray- 
er and meditation. 

Clergy found occasion to offer pray- 
ers. for the cessation of hostilities in 
Korea and for the hope of a lasting, 
honorable peace and tried to see new 
hope in the departure from the world 
scene of a Russian dictator who started 
life as a seminarian but ended by over- 
turning every Christian ideal for which 
men strive. 

They offered prayers for the passing 
of a woman of dignity and grace in the 
British royal family and for an Ameri- 
can statesman and active Episcopal 
churchman, whose patty loyalty and 
zeal were exceeded only by his devotion 
to the country whose legislature he 
served. 

The old arguments of Church and 
state continued—Bible reading and dis- 
tribution in the public schools, the trans- 
portation of parochial school pupils in 
buses financed by public funds, ‘‘released 
time’’ education—but the citizen every- 
where was becoming aware of the 
Church and its role in society. 

Religious News Service, in figures 
largely applicable to 1952, reported 
during the year a net gain of 3,604,124 
in the membership of all religious bodies 
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in the U.S., bringing the total to 92,- 
277,129 and showing an increase of 
4.1 per cent as compared with 2.12 the 
year before. 

The Episcopal Church Annual, also 
using 1952 statistics (1953 figures are 
not yet available), reported an increase 
in Episcopal Church membership to an 
all-time high of 2,715,825, representing 
a jump of 2.74 per cent. Receipts in- 
creased by $9,636,640, or 11.76 per 
cent, to a high of $91,583,112. 

Despite the furor raised by the in- 
vestigation of Communism in the clergy, 
President Eisenhower publicly voiced 
the conviction that most clergymen were 
loyal Americans and that many so-called 
“leftists” were duped into their position 
by Communist-front organizations, capi- 
talizing on the Church’s zeal for social 
reform. 

With a record of militant evangelism 


Roll 


Friedell (1.) and Bristol 


behind it, Protestantism looked forward 
to further strides with the advent of the 
new year and the prospect of two great 
conclaves scheduled for the Midwest in 
August—the Second Assembly of the 
World Council of Churches in Evans- 
ton, Ill., and the Anglican Congress 
(the first time PECUSA has played 
host) in Minneapolis. 

Into the over-all picture of a Church 
embattled but triumphant and con- 
tinuaily in the public eye was the Epis- 
copal Church, whose Presiding Bishop, 
the Rt. Rev. Henry Knox Sherrill, found 
himself at the year’s beginning, hatless 
but overcoated in the chill January 
wind, pronouncing a benediction at in- 
augural ceremonies on the capitol steps. 

The bishop, who left behind him the 
grueling task of directing the activities 
of the massive National Council of 
Churches late in 1952, embarked on an 
ambitious program of travel and activity 


that took him over 23,000 miles to | 
far-flung outposts of the Episcopa 
Church in the Pacific (see cover). — 


In a trip hailed by Bishop Jonathan 
B. Bentley, vice-president of the Na 
tional Council and head of the Coun 
cil’s Overseas Department, as “a fe 
newed challenge concerning our mis: 
sionary obligation, and the ‘confidence 
that our overseas program is sound ane: 
that we have a strong and devoted sta® 
in the field,’ the Presiding Bishos 
visited Alaska, Japan, Korea, Okinawa; 
the Philippines and Hawaii and sparkec 
his visitation with down-to-earth talk 
with clergy and laymen and a thrashing 
out of mutual problems. 

In the course of an overloaded sched 
uled, he dedicated a church in Anchor 
age, Alaska, met Emperor Hirohito. 
talked to servicemen in Seoul, adminis- 
tered the Holy Communion to Majj 
Gen. William Dean—his first since re+ 
lease from a Communist prison camp 
saw first-hand the Church’s work in the 
leper colony of Airaku-en, investe 
Canon William C. Heffner as head of 
the mission in Okinawa, succeedin 
Canon Norman B. Godfrey, laid 
wreath at Pearl Harbor and laughingly 
made a few hula motions at a reception: 
in Honolulu. 


Bishop Sherrill ended his year by 
presiding over the annual meeting ofi 
the House of Bishops at Colonial Wil- 
liamsburg, which gave impetus to ai 
Capital Funds Drive for physical ex-- 
pansion of Church facilities (later ap-- 
proved with a goal of $4,150,000 at ai 
December Council meeting), heard ai 
report on alcoholism by Bishop Richard| 
S. M. Emrich, gave a green light to 
Bishop Henry Wise Hobson’s commu-. 
nity churches (Episcopal-Presbyterian. | 
but each with its own congregation and 
administration) in Indian Hill and 
downtown Cincinnati, disapproved pro- 
stration and anointing as unnecessary 
and divisive additions to the rite of 
ordination, reiterated its 1952 General 
Convention stand on ecumenical cele- 
brations of the Holy Communion, pass- 
ing jurisdiction back to individual bish- 
ops for decisions in isolated instances, 
elected Suffragan Bishop Russell S. 
Hubbard of Michigan to be Missionary 
Bishop of Spokane, and made further 
plans for the Anglican Congress and 
the General Convention of 1955, the 
latter to be held in Houston. 

Bishops Sherrill and Campbell were 
not the only traveling prelates during 
1953. Bishop Harry S. Kennedy, whose 
ecclesiastical beat covers most of the 
Pacific ocean anyway, visited Korea as 
did Pittsburgh’s Bishop Austin Pardue, 
now ON a mission to servicemen at air 
bases in Germany. Bishop Donegan, 
DeWolfe, Casady and Quarterman vaca- 
tioned in Europe. Bishop Lauriston L. 
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caife of Western New York, a mem- 
er of the General Convention Com- 
lission on Assistance to Eastern Ortho- 
ox Churches, was a guest at the Old 
atholic Congress in Germany, and 
ishop Stephen E. Keeler, of Minnesota, 
hose diocese will play host to dele- 
ates from all over the Anglican Com- 
union this summer, discussed Anglican 
ongress plans with the Archbishop of 
anterbury at Lambeth Palace. 

Returning home to a well-deserved 
est in Staten Island after “living out of 
suitcase” since 1947 was the Rt. Rev. 
. I. Blair Larned, Bishop-in-Charge of 
1e Convocation of American Churches 
1 Europe, with churches in Paris, Nice, 
‘lorence, Rome and Geneva under his 
are. 

The Church took a spiritual step for- 
yatd in the field of seminary education 
yhen the Board of Trustees, represent- 
1g 22 owning dioceses of the University 
f the South, Sewanee, Tenn., voted, 
8-6, to consider applications to St. 
uke’s School of Theology ‘“‘without re- 
ard to race.” 

Other advances in race cooperation 
ame with the issuance by the Diocese 
f South Carolina of an invitation to 
s Negro churches to officially become 
embers of the diocesan convention— 

move never blocked but continually 
ostponed through inaction since Re- 
onstruction days, and the decision by 
1e Indian convocation of North Dakota 
) stop holding (through choice) segre- 
ated conventions and join with their 
rhite brethten in the annual convoca- 
ons of the missionary district, to active 
articipation in which they are entitled. 

The year saw many consecrations as 
1 clergymen were elevated to the 
piscopate. They were Suffragan Bishop 
yman C. Ogilby of the Missionary Dis- 
ict of the Philippines, youngest bishop 
1 point of age in the Episcopal Church; 
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Bishop Sherrill (1.) lays wreath at Pearl Harb 


Suffragan Bishop William S. Thomas, 
of Pittsburgh; Bishop Coadjutor John 
S. Higgins, of Rhode Island, for the 
broadcast. of whose consecration the 
Rev. Dana F. Kennedy teceived an 
award from NCC’s Eighth Annual Re- 
ligious Broadcasting Workshop; Bishop 
Coadjutor William H. Brady, of Fond 
du Lac; Bishop Coadjutor Charles J. 
Kinsolving, III, of New Mexico and 
Southwest Texas, fourth in his family 
to be raised to the episcopacy; Bishop 
Coadjutor Leland W. F. Stark, of New- 
ark, succeeding Suffragan Bishop Theo- 
dore R. Ludlow; Bishop Dudley B. 
McNeil, of Western Michigan, succeed- 
ing Bishop Lewis B. Whittemore; Bish- 
op Coadjutor Frederick J. Warnecke, of 
Bethlehem; Suffragan Bishop George 
M. Murray, of Alabama, succeeding 
Suffragan Bishop Randolph R. Clai- 
borne, Jr., who became Bishop of At- 
lanta following the death of Bishop 
John B. Walthour; Bishop Coadjutor 
J. Brooke Mosley, Jr., of Delaware; and 
Bishop C. Alfred Cole, of Upper South 
Carolina, succeeding Bishop John J. 
Gravatt. 

Elections of bishops still to be con- 
secrated included two brothers — C. 
Gresham and William H. Marmion, to 
be bishops of Kentucky, succeeding the 
Rt. Rev. Charles Clingman, and of 
Southwestern Virginia, succeeding the 
Rt. Rev. Henry D. Phillips, respectively. 
(As of this writing, the Rev. William 
H. Marmion has not notified ECnews 
of his acceptance.) 

Suffragan Bishop Gerald F. Burrill, 
of Dallas, was elected diocesan of Chi- 
cago, to succeed retired Bishop Wallace 
E. Conkling, (he will be installed, Feb. 
23), and in Japan, the Rev. Hidetoshi 
Nose, rector of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Tokyo, was elected eighth Bishop of 
South Tokyo. 

Three men succeeded to the diocesan- 
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ship, following the retirements of their 
superiors. They were the Rt. Rey. 
Donald H. V. Hallock, succeeding 
Bishop Franklin P. Ivins; the Rt. Rev. 
Chilton Powell, succeeding Bishop 
Thomas Casady, and the Rt. Rev. Theo- 
dore N. Barth, succeeding Bishop Ed- 
mund P. Dandridge, who became dean 
of St. Luke’s School of Theology, 
Sewanee. 

The year, 1953, was a year of an- 
niversaries, most notable among which 
were the centennials of California and 
Panama, the 250th anniversary of St. 
Peter’s Church, New Kent County, Va., 
where Martha Washington was baptized 
and confirmed; the 35th anniversary of 
the consecration of Bishop Clinton S. 
Quin, of Texas, oldest non-retired bish- 
op in point of consecration in the Epis- 
copal Church; and the 25th anniversary 
of the Church Army. 

As is the case in most years follow- 
ing a General Convention, special com- 
missions were particularly active. The 
new Joint Commission to Survey Prob- 
lems of Missionary Work in Industrial 
Areas, with the Rev. G. Paul Mussel- 
man as executive secretary, started a 
round of meetings in several urban cen- 
ters (including Richmond, Va.), with 
the object of discovering what could be 
done about (1) mill towns, (2) a mass 
industrial society, with special refer- 
ence to a study being made by the 
World Council of Churches, and (3) 
downtown areas of a city. The problem, 
over-simplified, was two-fold: to keep 
the people you've got and get more. 

Under the direction of the Rev. 
David A. Works, of North Conway, 
N.H., the newly-appointed Joint Com- 
mittee to Study the Problems of Alco- 
holism planned a nation-wide study of 
what has been called by the U.S. Sur- 
geon General ‘‘the fourth most im- 
portant health problem in the country.” 
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Under Connecticut’s Bishop Walter 
H. Gray, the Joint Committee to Ar- 
range for the Anglican Congress made 
preparations that included plans to 
raise, on a diocesan basis, $100,000 to 
be used to help pay the traveling ex- 
penses of overseas delegates. The Con- 
gress will be held, Aug. 4-13, in Min- 
neapolis. 

In a continuing study, the Joint Com- 
mission on Approaches to Unity, with 
the Rev. Charles D. Kean, of Kirk- 
wood, Mo., as secretary, met at Rich- 
mond’s Roslyn Conference Center, Nov. 
6 and 7, with the Unity Commission of 
the Methodist Church, heard addresses 
by Methodist Bishop Ivan Lee Holt and 
Episcopal Bishop William W. Horstick, 
of Eau Claire, discussed the proposal 
made in 1946 by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury that inter-communion 
through the extension of the Apostolic 
episcopate is necessary before organic 
union can be realized, and planned a 
special meeting (possibly in February) 
of 12 bishops from each of the two 
Churches. 

In another General Convention after- 
math, bishops made plans in their re- 
spective dioceses to prepare dedicated, 
able businessmen for the perpetual dia- 
conate, and thus relieve a growing 
clergy shortage. 

One of the first men to heed the call 
in 1953 was not, however, a business- 
man (although the word is not intend- 
ed to be used in a restricted sense) but 
a famed scientist—Dr. William G. Pol- 
lard, 41-year-old director of the Oak 
Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies. A 
lay reader at St. Stephen’s Church, in 
the Tennessee community, he studied 
theology under the Rev. Robert F. Mc- 
Gregor, whom he is now assisting. 

Another layman of note during 1953 
was Lee Bristol, Jr., advertising execu- 
tive of the Bristol-Myers Company, lay 
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reader and spare-time musicologist. Mak- 
ing notes as he traveled back and forth 
to work on commuter trains from his 
home in New Jersey, he collaborated 
with Organist Harold W. Friedell of 
New York’s St. Bartholomew’s Church 
in the compilation of a book to, in his 
words, ‘get the family singing together 
again.” After trying out his product on 
a pilot class of children, aged six to 
13, at All Saints’ Church, Bay Head, 
N.J., during his vacation, Bristol and 
co-editor Friedell came up with a new 
Church song-book, Hymns for Children 
and Grown-ups, published by Farrar, 
Strauss and Young. 

Recognition for layman’s work in 
1953 should also go to Morton O. Nace, 
former general secretary of the Brother- 
hood of St. Andrew, for direction of 
youth work in the Diocese of Connecti- 
cut; to Vice Adm. Ralph O. Davis, 


Congressman Velde 


Bishop Daine ge 


USNRet., as executive administrator in| 
the Diocese of Southern Virginia; and | 
to Robert D. Jordan, on completion of 
10 years’ service as director of National . 
Council’s Department of Promotion. | 
Jordan’s resignation was accepted at the 
December National Council meeting, 
but he will continue until the comple- 
tion of the promotion for the Capital 
Funds Drive. ; 

Commenting on the department’s ac- 
Sa ie during the year, Jordan 
said: . 

“During 1953 in the Department of 
Promotion there has been no one single 
event, which stood out in importance 
against all others. Our greatest satisfac- 
tion lies in the fact that more than in 
any past year a larger number of parish- 
es have used our campaign materials 
successfully. Our missionary moving 
picture program has produced two fine 
new films (‘In Fertile Soil” and “A 
Vision of Victory’). Our Public Rela- 
tions Division has made great advances, 
both for the Church press and the secu- 
lar press, and our Speakers Bureau has 
pore eed more widely than ever be- 
ore. 


_ The year, 1953, also saw the resigna- 
tion of the Rev. James W. Kennedy, 
acting executive secretary of the Promo- 
tion Department’s Division of Radio 
and Television. During the summer, 
Dr. Kennedy traveled in Europe where 
he lectured in Switzerland and Eng- 
land. 

Although laymen have been active all 
through 1953—and it certainly took 
lay as well as clergy plugging to help 
Los Angeles go over the top in its drive 
for $1,350,000, and to enable one par- 
ish, Trinity Church, Portsmouth, Va., 
to raise $175,000 in 10 days for better 
Sunday School facilities—the layman’s 
award of the year must go to an “elder 
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atesman” of the Church—Francis B. 
yre. 
Appointed late in 1952 to be Bishop 
ierrill’s personal representative to the 
ippon Seikokai—Holy Catholic Church 
Japan—he is at this writing enroute 
me after a year of hard-driving, per- 
nal liaision and evangelism, with a 
cord of accomplishment as a valued 
bassador and Churchman. (A full 
port on his activities appears elsewhere 
this issue.) 
It is to Japan that the Church must 
ok for one of the most striking ac- 
mplishments of 1953. For it was the 
tppon Seikokai, holding its 24th Gen- 
ral Synod in Tokyo, that passed what 
believed to be the most radical re- 
ision of the Book of Common Prayer 
vy a national Church since the Reforma- 
ion. Parts changed affected Morning 


and Evening Prayer, Holy Communion, 
the Litany, Holy Matrimony and Fun- 
eral Services, Confirmation and the form 
of ‘Petition for Baptism.’’ The change 
was from the 1662 Prayer book of the 
Church of England, not the one now 
used in America. 

Meeting in February, the National 
Council adopted a budget of $5,546,- 
566, an increase of $351,098 over 1952. 
Largest single appropriation, $2,195,- 
155, was for overseas missionary work, 
followed by $1,288,106 for domestic 
missions and $400,000 for world relief 
and Church cooperation. 

Department-wise, the National Coun- 
cil, in 1953, had a varied history. 

The Home Department said farewell 
fo Dr. George A. Wieland, its director 
since 1942, and welcomed the Rev. Wil- 
liam G. Wright, former chairman of 
the Department of Missions of the Pro- 
vince of the Southwest, to its helm. 

Most important accomplishment in 
the Home Department’s Division of Col- 
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lege Work, according to the Rev. Roger 
Blanchard, executive secretary, who early 
in the year attended a Christian student 
conference in India, was “the decision 
to focus all efforts and resources toward 
aiding dioceses and missionary districts 
to study and plan a strategy for making 
a more intensive and extensive effort in 
proclaiming the Gospel on the campuses 
of colleges and universities among stu- 
dents, faculty and administrators.” 
The Rev. David R. Hunter, head of 
the Department of Christian Education, 
saw the launching of two new leader- 
ship training programs as the depart- 
ment’s leading work for 1953. As the 
year ended, Parish Life Conferences 
(Intensive Weekend Conferences), were 
being conducted all over the country, 
led for the most part by clergy trained 
at the Evanston Laboratory on The 


“Old Timer’ acolytes at Anniston, Ala., church with rector, Dr. Hart (center). 


Church and Group Life, held by the 
Department in August. Three similar 
Laboratories are planned for 1954. 

The most important development of 
1953, according to the Rev. Howard V. 
Harper, executive director of the Presid- 
ing Bishop’s Committee on Laymen’s 
Work, was the taking-over of the Lay- 
men’s Training Program by the laymen, 
themselves. The work had been pre- 
viously handled by executives from 
“281.” In each of the Provinces this 
year, the presentation was made not by 
any paid staff by the Provincial chair- 
man. 

Reporting for the Department of 
Christian Social Relations, of which he 
is director, the Rev. Almon R. Pepper, 
cited the establishment of two new divi- 
sions—Social Education and Urban-In- 
dustrial Church Work—as the most im- 
portant event of 1953. 

Provinces responding to an ECnews 
poll, as of this writing, included the 
Province of New England, the Province 


of the Pacific and Provinces II, V and 
VI. 

“The Province of New England,’ 
commented Bishop W. Appleton Law- 
rence, of Western Massachusetts, ‘“‘re- 
cently changed its canons in a way 
which we believe will make the Pro- 
vinciak system a much more effective and 
important factor in the life and work 
of the Church. 

“Instead of being a ‘fifth wheel’ as 
so many have considered it, it has be- 
come the ‘steering wheel’, by which the 
work in the diocese is integrated with 
that of the National Council. In our 
plan, the diocesan chairman and one 
other member of each Department, are 
ex-officio members of the Provincial 
Department. Also, our schedule provides 
for a meeting each Spring, at which the 
executive of the national Department 


meets with the Provincial Department, 
and by an exchange of ideas and pro- 
gram they mutually benefit.” 

Province II cited the focusing of at- 
tention on the relationship between 
priest and college student, the integra- 
tion of the student into the life of the 
Church, and the responsibility of the 
Canterbury Club as its main concern 
during 1953. Cited was a meeting be- 
tween Bishop James P. DeWolfe, of 
Long Island, Province president, and 
college chaplains from Adelphi, Hofstra, 
Queens College, Pratt Institute, Brook- 
lyn Polytechnic Institute and Long Is- 
land Agricultural and Technical In- 
stitute. The bishop also appointed a 
committee to write a Manual for Col- 
lege Students—a simple, direct state- 
ment of the Church’s faith and practice. 

Province VIII reported the applica- 
tion of $600,000 from the Church’s 
now-unneeded “China Fund” to exten- 
sive building problems, geared to meet 
the population influx in one of the fast- 
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est-growing areas in the country— 
especially in California, Oregon and 
Washington. 

According to Bishop Herman R. Page, 
of Northern Michigan, two meetings of 
significance were held during the year 
in Province V, of which he is president. 
The Woman’s Auxiliary, with Mrs. 
Lawrence Dorsey, Provincial president, 
in charge, held its Annual Leadership 
Training School, in January, at the De- 
Koven Foundation in Racine, Wis., and 
in April, the Province’s Department of 
Town and Country held a three-day 
meeting at Bedford, Ind., with discus- 
sion centering around small - church 
architecture. “Great credit,” according 
to Bishop Page, should be given to the 
Rev. Samuel N. Keys, who for years 
has given “splendid leadership” to the 
division. 

Province VI reported the election of 
Bishop Coadjutor Conrad H. Gesner, of 
South Dakota, as Province president. 

No single event in 1953 so cut across 
Church lines and bound churches to- 
gether in a common defense as the pro- 
posal of the House Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee, under the chairmanship 
of Rep. Harold Velde, of Illinois, to 
investigate alleged Communist activity 
among the clergy. Prompted, in part, 
by an assertion, in a magazine article, 
by ex-FBI agent Herbert Philbrick, that 
he knew “‘at least’ five Protestant clergy- 
men now occupying Boston area pulpits 
who are “hardened, disciplined Com- 
munist members posing as ministers of 
the Gospel,” the investigation soon got 
out of hand in a welter of emotion- 
charged claims and counter-claims. 

In a resolution, Episcopal National 
Council followed the example of the 
National Council of Churches in con- 
demning the methods used by the in- 
vestigators, while upholding their right 
to make inquiry. 

Bishop Horace W. B. Donegan, of 
New York, who also made headlines 
with the formation of an Interfaith 
Committee to combat crime and ‘“‘de- 
plorable conditions” in the city, warn- 
ed against making the investigation 
a “fishing expedition.’’ Many prominent 
Episcopalians, including Washington's 
Bishop Angus Dun and Dean Francis 
B. Sayre, Jr., spoke out against rash ac- 
cusations and undemocratic techniques. 
A prominent Maryland rector warned 
against ‘‘witch hunting” and was flood- 
ed with denunciatory letters. A profes- 
sor at a leading New York seminary 
viewed with a critical eye the “‘anti- 
anti - Communists.” A Massachusetts 
bishop quickly came to the defense of a 
clergyman in his diocese. But after the 
dramatic appearance of Methodist Bish- 
op G. Bromley Oxnam and the resigna- 
tion of J. B. Matthews, a degree of 
order was restored. 

The Episcopal Church was not with- 
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out its share of misfortune in 1953. Two 
tornados, one in mid-summer, one last 
month, struck the communities of Wor- 
cester, Mass., and Vicksburg, Miss., 
damaging two Episcopal churches. Its 
altar destroyed and the second floor of 
its Sunday School building blown away, 
St. Michael’s-on-the-Heights, in the 
New England community, with a con- 
gregation of 300, saw seven parishion- 
ers hospitalized and one fatality—13- 
year-old Suzanne Gurry, daughter of the 
former parish treasurer. In Vicksburg, 
Christ Church suffered $18,000 in 
damages when its tower and rectory 
were struck. Its rector, the Rev. War- 
wick Aiken, was hospitalized when he 
fell off a back porch, whose steps had 
been shattered by falling rubble. 

In Ethete, Wyo., a flash fire leveled 
St. Michael’s Mission School for Arapa- 
hoe Indians, leaving $100,000 damage 
in its wake and 103 children without 
educational facilities. A drive was im- 
mediately started by Station KOVE at 
Lander for a re-building program. 

Floods that hit Japan during the sum- 
mer affected 184 Church people, caused 
damage to Episcopal churches in six 
cities—Shimonoseki (Honshu Island), 
Yahata, Nogata, Moji, Oita and Omuta 
—and rectories in Yahata and Moji. 
Water entered and rose above floor level 
in 28 Church homes. 

The Church was also saddened by the 
death, during the year, of the Rt. Rev. 
Frederick G. Budlong, retired Bishop of 
Connecticut, and Canon Thomas A. 
Sparks of New York’s Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine. 

Here and there through the year 
Queen Elizabeth honored Bishop Angus 
Dun with the award of the Order of 
Commander of the British Empire, and 


listened attentively as Bishop R. Heber: 
Gooden of the Canal Zone “preached 
her a sermon and prayed her a prayer”’ 
aboard the Gothic. Bishop Henry St.. 
George Tucker observed the 41st an-- 
niversary of his consecration, and learn- - 
ed that St. Paul’s University in Tokyo) 
would dedicate its new, $100,000 audi- - 
torium to him. 

Sixty-nine-year-old Edwin J. Van Et-- 
ten, one of the most colorful personali- - 
ties on the Boston scene, returned as | 
dean of the Cathedral Church of St. 
Paul, a job he held since 1940. A pio- ! 
neer in religious radio broadcasting. , 
he introduced the first Episcopal service : 
over Station KDKA, when he was rec- 
tor of Calvary Church, Pittsburgh. He » 
was succeeded at St. Paul’s by the Very 
Rev. Charles H. Buck, Jr., 38-year-old 
professor of New Testament at Epis- 
copal Theological School. 

In an unusual observance, the first 
Sunday in September was celebrated at 
the Church of St. Michael and All 
Angels in Anniston, Ala. as “Old 
Timers Sunday,” with men who had 
served as acolytes in their youth taking 
the place of the church’s current crop 
of altar boys. 


Bishop Pardue on ‘Repeat’ 
Tour; Europe This Time 


Pittsburgh’s Bishop Austin Pardue, 
now visiting Armed Forces installations 
in Europe in a “repeat” of his Korea 
mission, was one of six speakers at a 
testimonial banquet for David J. Mc- 
Donald, youthful president of the CIO 
United Steelworkers of America. 

Long interested in both labor and 
management problems in Pennsylvania’s 


In a jovial mood, Mayor-elect Wagner, Bishop Pardue and Judge Musmanno. 
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‘{mdustrial melting pot, the bishop shared 
“he rostrum with Ben Fairless, board 
‘\jchairman of U.S. Steel; State Supreme 
)@Court Justice Michael A. Musmanno; 
‘iNew York’s mayor-elect, Robert F. 
“@ Wagner, Jr.; Sir Archibald MacDonald 
ordon, labor counsellor of the British 
wiEmbassy; Brother Justin, of the Labor 
Management Department of Manhattan 
\liCollege, and McDonald, himself. 

_ In a short address, the bishop lauded 
“GMcDonald as a “man of destiny’ who 
has achieved at a youthful age one of 
the highest posts to be occupied in our 
great free land.” Pointing out that men 
sate chosen by God for special tasks, the 
e}Pittsburgh diocesan saw McDonald’s 
‘@new post as one of ‘‘dedicated leader- 
l@hship.”” 

’ The dinner, a climax of a two-week 
wBtour of the mills by Faitless and Mc- 
Donald, was one of the largest ever 
held by the CIO-USW, overflowing the 
William Penn hotel. Leaders of indus- 
‘@try, labor and government were among 
/@the guests. 

i Working on the philosophy that 
al that there isn’t a war, it’s pretty 


hard for the fellows to see why they’re 
there, especially over the holidays,” the 
bishop left, not long after his appear- 
ance at the USW dinner to do a morale 
building job for the Armed Forces sta- 
@tioned in Germany, France, North 
1) Africa and England. 
He left Pittsburgh, Dec. 11, and was 
scheduled to artive at the European 
headquarters of the North Atlantic 


@ Treaty Organization (NATO), Dec. 16. 
‘| “It’s not my job,” he hastened to add, 
‘| elaborating on his departure statement, 
“to tell them why. But I can help them 
spirituality. A great deal of my work 
| will be personal counselling.” 
'-Part of this ‘personal counselling,”’ 
| which brought the servicemen in Korea 
4) such rich spiritual rewards during the 
| bishop’s five-week trip to front-line, 
i combat air bases last- February, was 
» scheduled to take him at Christmastime 
/ to air bases in the Wiesbaden area of 
{ Germany, traveling by jeep and heli- 
@ copter. 
|. He was scheduled to spend New 
) Year’s Eve at the Air Force supply de- 
) pot at Chateauroux, France and, from 
| Jan. 3-8, at American bases in North 
| Africa. 
| He will return for a two-day rest at 
| Wiesbaden before going to England, 
} where he will visit American air bases, 
| Jan. 11-15. His tour will also take him 
| to refugee camps and into the Russian 
sector of Berlin. He will carry a field 
| wardrobe of vestments and an electric 
_ recording machine. He plans to forward 
_ to the diocese daily bulletins for pub- 
_ lication, as he did on his Korean adven- 
ture. 
The bishop wil! return to Pittsburgh, 
Jan. 20. 
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‘ 
Mrs. Marks teaches ballet step to class in New York’s Hellgate’ district. 


Curate’s Wife Teaching 
Ballet at N.Y. Church 


From dancing in a Florida night club 
to teaching a girls’ ballet class at a New 
York church sounds life an amazing 
switch. Actually, the night club appear- 
ance was merely one event in the career 
of a lovely young ballerina who married 
a fortunate young seminary graduate. 

The ballerina is Mrs. Ella Marks, 
wife of the Rev. Peter Marks, curate at 
St. Edward the Martyr Church, in the 
heart of one of New York’s toughest 
neighborhoods—the juncture of Harlem 
and the East Side Puerto Rican district 
known as “Hellgate.” 

She teaches a two-afternoons-weekly 
class of “ballot dancing,’”’ as her pupils 
call it, in an upstairs “studio” of the 
mission building adjoining the church. 

The graceful Mrs. Marks, who pos- 
sesses a soft Virginia drawl and who 
became interested in the modern dance 
while at the women’s division of Ran- 
dolph-Macon College in Lynchburg, 
came to New York in 1947 to study 
with Mme. Anderson-Ivanstovza. She 
did ballet work on several TV shows 
and danced with the Metropolitan Opera 
Guild. 

After further study in the Berkshires, 
she danced with the Jacob’s Pillar Bal- 
let Company, was an assistant teacher 
at the Met (“I stood at the back of the 
class and kept them quiet!’’), perform- 
ed in Florida, taught again in Massa- 
chusetts, and gave her own recital back 
home in Lynchburg. 

Last June, she married Peter Marks, 
after his graduation from General The- 
ological Seminary. In September, they 


el-Phi 


became part of an urban mission team 
that moved into St. Edward the Martyr, 
with the Rev. John T. Mason, Jr., as 
priest-in-charge. She began recruiting 
her ballet class at once. 

Now, there are 35 girls enrolled, 
some of whom show real promise, imi- 
tating the ““Teach’” (their pet name for 
her) as she executes a graceful grand 
pliee, ronde de jambe, ot changement. 

Mrs. Marks is aided at the piano by 
Mrs. George C. Harris, wife of the as- 
sistant at Church of the Heavenly Rest. 
Miss Marie Adair, a professional dancer 
who attends St. Luke’s Chapel in Green- 
wich Village, occasionally helps teach 
the class. 

The girls’ shoes were given Mrs. 
Marks by children of her friends at the 
Met. Those who find a pair the right 
size are allowed to keep them. 

When the class began, most of the 
girls knew nothing about ballet—had 
never seen the dance. This winter, 
ladies of St. James’ Church, Madison 
Avenue, who are interested in the St. 
Edward mission, will take several of 
the pupils to an actual performance. 

The St. James’ ladies, assisted by a 
skilled parishioner from St. Edward the 
Martyr, Mrs. Mercedes Quinones, are 
making tunics for the girls and are also 
having one of the ballet teacher’s 
dreams—a bar to which pupils can 
cling—built around the  studio-choir 
room. 

Mrs. Marks hopes to have her pro- 
tegees ready to give a recital next 
spring. 

Meantime, Fr. Mason, who shares the 
girls’ enthusiasm about the class, sees 
in it a more practical aim: 

“It helps keep them off the streets.” 
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WCC Assembly, Congress 
Plans Progressing Well 


Plans are well underway for two 
large Church assemblies this summer— 
the Anglican Congress, Aug. 4-13, in 
Minneapolis, and the Second Assembly 
of the World Council of Churches, Aug. 
15-31, in Evanston, Il. 

In New York last month, the World 
Council of Churches turned its atten- 
tion toward promoting the Evanston 
meeting and named four men to direct 
various phases of publicity and public 
relations both before and during the as- 
sembly. 

Among the four publicity chairmen 
named was the Rey. James W. Ken- 
nedy, former acting executive secretary 
of Episcopal National Council’s Divi- 
sion of Radio and Television and active 
in ecumenical relations. Dr. Kennedy 
will be in charge of broadcasting ar- 
rangements. 

Also named were Dr. Ralph Stoody, 
director of Methodist Information, to 
be in charge of the secular press; Erik 
W. Modean, secretary of the National 
Lutheran Council News Bureau, to direct 
assembly reporting; and Dr. William 
B. Lipphard, secretary-treasurer of the 
Associated Church Press, to be in charge 
of the Church press. 

Announcement of the appointments 
was made by Charles Parlin, appointed 
by the executive committee of the U.S. 
Conference for the World Council as 
chairman of Press and Broadcasting for 
the assembly. 

Dr. Alton Motter of Chicago, accord- 
ing to Religious News Service, has been 
named executive assistant to Parlin. 

In other assembly preparations, Dr. 
W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, of Geneva, ad- 
dressed nearly 200 clergy and laymen 
at the annual meeting of the Friends of 
the World Council of Churches, urging 


that the people and press of America 
evaluate the assembly from an inter- 
national, not a domestic, standpoint. 

If the press should interpret the As- 
sembly from the background of the 
situation in America, he said, according 
to RNS, “then we will never get the 
real story told, never get our point 
across. This will be an international 
meeting that cannot be caught in the 
web of nationalism.” 

“I hope,” he added, in an obvious 
reference to Communist hysteria in the 
U.S., “that we can all stand together 
on this simple fact: that economic and 
social systems are relative to time and 
space.” The system which may be right 
for the U.S., he pointed out, may not 
be right for Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, 
Hungary and other countries. 

Charles P. Taft, of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
active Episcopal layman, former presi- 
dent of the Federal Council of Churches 
(NNC predecessor), and brother of 
the late Sen. Robert A. Taft, presided 
at the meeting as chairman of the 
Friends of the World Coundil. 


Would Share Expenses 


“In line with Anglican Congress plans, 
the House of Bishops, at its recent an- 
nual meeting in Williamsburg, Va., 
passed a resolution requesting Bishop 
Walter H. Gray of Connecticut, chair- 
man of the Committee on Arrangements, 
to assign to the Church’s various dio- 
ceses proportionate shares of a $100,000 
goal, established to pay the traveling 
expenses of overseas delegates to the 
congress from the far-flung reaches of 
the Anglican Communion. 

The goal was set by the 1952 General 
Convention, meeting last September in 
Boston, to be met through appeals to 
parishes and missions. 

Since delegations having no funds of 
their own must make plans immediately 


if they are to attend, quick response to_ 
the appeal is urged by Bishop Gray, 
who asks, through a Publicity Commit- 
tee release, that all communications be 
sent to Connecticut’s Diocesan House, 
1335 Asylum Ave., Hartford, 5. 
Meanwhile in England, according to 
the Church Information Board, Jan. 18- 
25 has been set aside as a week of pray- 
er for Christian unity, with special at- 
tention to the Anglican Congress and 
the WCC assembly. The Week of | 


Prayer was originally founded by a 


group of Anglicans in 1909 to afford ; 
“the right opportunity for intensive and 
directed prayer for all work for the 
sanctification and unity of Christ’s 
Church in all the world.” 


EDUCATION 


Record Crowd Attends 


‘Pinafore’ At Seminary 


Members of General Theological 
Seminary’s Missionary Society stepped 
into the theatrical profession recently to 
present Gilbert and Sullivan’s “H.MS. 
Pinafore” before the largest audiences 
that has ever attended the society’s an- 
nual play. 

The three performances were staged 
and acted in GTS’ Seabury Hall with 
seminarians’ wives, students of Wind- 
ham House (the Church’s graduate 
school for women) and others taking 
the women’s parts. 

The play is the largest single source 
of income—about $2,300 this year— 
for work supported by the missionary 
group in such areas as the Philippines, 
Brazil, Canal Zone, South Africa, Japan, 
Dominican Republic, Okinawa and 
South India as well as the Chelsea area 
of New York near the seminary. 


Time out for play . 


. Seminarians put aside books to go “on stage” for a musical production. 
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1 DIOCESAN 
I | 
\Old Church to Be Restored 
As W. P. Chrysler Memorial 


» One of America’s oldest churches is 
To be reconstructed as a memorial to 
‘Whe late Walter P. Chrysler, automobile 
“Qnagnate, and his wife. 

It is Old Trinity Church, Church 
Creek, Md., near Cambridge, on the 
Zastern Shore of the Chesapeake Bay. 
he building will be restored, according 
0 Religious News Service, by Col. and 
‘gMrs. Edgar W. Garbisch, as a memorial 
0 the Chryslers, Mrs. Garbisch’s par- 


} Exact age of the church is unknown 
pecause parish records were destroyed 
‘in a fire more than a century ago, but 
fit was built before 1690. The Maryland 
sHistorical Society is undertaking exten- 
gsive research on the history of the 
iparish which was first served by the Rev. 
Thomas Howell, who came to Mary- 
and in 1657. 

The old church has had many vicis- 

situdes and once was abandoned and 
ssused as a cow shed. Recently, partial 
‘restoration was made and regular serv- 
tices have been held, with 2,500 visitors 
‘ffrom 37 states signing the church regis- 
i iter in 1952. 
' A total of 12,000 glazed colonial 
‘bricks have been gathered by Col. Gar- 
bisch for the restoration, which will 
permit full rebuilding of the church in 
its original form, together with the old 
‘gates and vestry hall. 

' Another unique feature will be re- 
iconstruction of the old wharf on Church 
+ Creek which was used by the first wor- 
‘shippers, travel being entirely by boat 
/in the Eastern Shore country in those 
days. 
| The state of Maryland plans to im- 
) prove the road to Church Creek Village 
from U.S. Route 50, seven miles away, 
when the restoration is completed, so 
that more tourists can visit the church. 
_ The parish also will get a full-time 
| rector for the first time in 150 years. 


| 200-year-old Church Plans 


|A New Parish House 


| Raising a record $175,000 by pledges 
| and contributions in 10 days, the nearly- 
) two-century-old Trinity Church in 
Portsmouth, Va., is well on its way to 
obtaining a new parish house. 
_ Planned as a stucco Colonial struc- 
ture, with an arcade, or breezeway, sug- 
' gestive of the Wren Building in Wil- 
liamsburg, it will replace a building that 
has been a landmark since 1887. 
Geared to provide adequate Sunday 
- School space and a meeting place for the 
parish family, the new building will 


tie 
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Sketch of proposed new Trinity Parish House, Portsmouth, Va. 


have 16 to 18 classrooms, a comfortable 
lounge and social hall, and a small 
chapel. 

It will occupy the present site of Tri- 
nity’s parish house, located in back of 
the church which has occupied the cor- 
ner of High and Court Streets since it 
was first built in 1762. 

The new parish house will expand 
several feet in front of the present 
building and several feet behind it (see 
photo), and will extend beyond the end 
of the old one to the King Street bound- 
ary. Pledges will be paid off over a 
150-week period. The largest single 
contribution has been $20,000. 

In a fact pleasing to the rector, the 
Rey. Chauncey F. Minnick, Trinity's 
Sunday School Department has been 
rapidly outgrowing itself in the past 
three years. Enrollment has jumped 
more than 50 per cent, from 134 in 
1950-51 to more than 200 now. 

The six permanent classrooms in the 
present parish house are filled to capa- 
city and the overflow has necessitated 
the setting up of collapsible walls in 
the main hall to create two more. Three 


offices, including the rector’s study, have ° 


been going on for 191 years, ever since 
day School class meets in the church 
belfry and another at the Commodore 
Theatre. 

Although growth at the present time 
is particularly rapid, the process has 
been going on for 191 years, ever since 
Trinity was established under the 
Church of England in 1761. Known as 
Portsmouth Parish, the church was then 
a subdivision of the parish of Elizabeth 
River. The church building was built 
the following year, and the first rector, 
the Rev. Charles Smith, was called from 
Elizabeth River Parish, where he had 


been serving since 1743. He served un- 
til 1773: 

In 1829, the church was enlarged and 
in 1830 it was consecrated as Trinity 
Church by Bishop Richard Channing 
Moore. 

It was enlarged and remodeled again 
in 1893. During the Civil War it served 
as a hospital. 

Trinity has existed under three flags 
—English, Ameérican, Confederate — 
and has had 16 rectors, three of whom 
have become bishops. They were the 
Rt. Rev. Frederick F. Reese, fourth 
Bishop of Georgia; the Rt. Rev. James 
B. Funsten, first Missionary Bishop of 
Boise (now Idaho); and the Rt. Rev. 
Arthur C. Thomson, third Bishop of 
Southern Virginia. They served Trinity, 
respectively, from 1885-90, 1892-99, 
and 1899-1917. All are deceased. 

The church has realized its greatest 
growth under Fr. Minnick and his im- 
mediate predecessor, the Rev. Stephen 
C. Walke, who served from 1947-52. 

Plans for the new parish house have 
been drawn by Orin Bullock. 


Postulant, Ex-Presbyterian 
Pastor, Gets Cathedral Post 


A former Presbyterian minister, who 
has been confirmed in the Episcopal 
Church and is now preparing for Holy 
Orders, is the new Director of Religious 
Education at Grace Cathedral, Topeka, 
Kan., and assistant to the dean, the 
Very Rev. John W. Day. 

He is James B. Burnside, formerly 
assistant pastor of Grace Presbyterian 
Church in Minneapolis, Temporary 
Clerk of the Minneapolis Presbytery, 
dean of the Minneapolis Council of 
Churches’ Annual Leadership Training 
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School and member of the Minneapolis 
Church Council Committee on Leader- 
ship Education. 

A native of Jonesboro, La., Mr. Burn- 
side received a bachelor of arts degree 
from Arkansas State Teachers’ College 
and was graduated from Omaha The- 
ological Seminary, with extra work at 
Union Theological Seminary, New York 
City, and the University of Kansas. 

Before going to Minneapolis, he was 
pastor of the Benton, Ark., Presbyterian 
Church, pastor of the Second Presby- 
terian Church in Oklahoma City and 
assistant pastor at Central Congrega- 
tional Church, Topeka. 

The appointment became effective 
Dee. 


CLERGY 


Retired Priest Elected 


Fresno Cathedral Canon 


A retired, 70-year-old clergyman, liv- 
ing in Patterson, Calif., in the Mis- 
sionary District of San Joaquin, has 
been elected honorary canon of St. 
James Cathedral, Fresno, by the Cathe- 
dral Chapter. 

He is the Rev. Wilbur L. Caswell, 
native of Hackensack, N.J., and current- 
ly serving as priest-in-charge of St. 
Mark’s Mission, Tracy, Calif. 

He was nominated by Missionary 
Bishop Sumner F. D. Walters and 
Dean James M. Malloch. 

A gtaduate of Columbia University 
and General Theological Seminary, 
Canon Caswell has served churches in 
New York City and New York state 
and is a contributing editor of The 
Churchman. He also has written several 
plays, including ‘No Room at the Inn,” 
“Christmas in the Heart,” “The Up- 
settin’ o' Panther Mountain’ and ‘Sir 
Galahad’s Quest.” 


GTS Sub-Dean Named 
To Oxford Professorship 


On nomination of Prime Minister 
Sir Winston Churchill, Queen Eliza- 
beth II “‘by letters patent’? will appoint 
the Rev. Dr. Cuthbert A. Simpson, 
faculty member for the past 25 years 
at New York’s General Theological 
Seminary, to the Regius Professorship of 
Hebrew at Oxford University and to a 
canonty of Christ Church Cathedral. 

Dr. Simpson holds the S.T.B., S.T.M. 
and-Th.D. degrees from GTS and is 
currently the seminaty’s sub-dean. He 
has held the Trinity Church Professor- 
ship of Old Testament Literature ana 
Interpretation since 1940. 

The GTS sub-dean is author of Re- 
velation and Response in the Old Testa- 
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Dr. Cuthbert A. Simpson. 


ment, The Early Tradition of Israel and 
Jeremiah, the Prophet of My People. 
He also prepared an article on the 
Hexateuch and the exegesis of Genesis 
for The Interpreter’s Bible. 

A native of Nova Scotia, he was a 
Rhodes scholar at Christ Church Col- 
lege, Oxford, 1919-22. 

The Regius Professorship of Hebrew 
is one of the oldest academic positions 
in the University of Oxford, having 
been founded and endowed by King 
Henry VIII in 1546, the right of nomi- 
nation being reserved in perpetuity to 
the Crown. 

In 1630 King Charles I augmented 
the endowment of the chair by annex- 
ing to it the office of canon of Christ 


Artist Zilers and St. John’s Christmas mural. 


Church Cathedral. Most celebrated 
holder of the professorship was Ed- 
ward Bouverie Pusey, one of the origi- 
nators and subsequently the leader of 
the 19th Century Oxford Movement. 
Dr. Pusey occupied the chair from 1828 
until his death in 1882. 

Previous faculty members of GTS 
who have been appointed to positions 
at Oxford include Leonard Hodgson, 
who served as the seminary’s Professor | 
of Apologetics from 1925 to 1931 and — 
is now Regius Professor of Divinity at 
the English institution, and John Lowe, 
appointed fellow and tutor at the semi- 
nary in 1926, and now dean of Christ 
Church and vice-chancellor of the uni- 
versity. 

Dr. Simpson will assume his new 
duties in May. 


WOMEN 


Frostburg, Md., Church 
Receives Nativity Mural 


An outstanding Presbyterian lay wom- 
an has employed her talent to make a 
notable contribution to the Episcopal 
Church. 

Working after 5 P.M. and on days 
off, she has painted a 14 x 15 in. Na- 
tivity mural, which now hangs in the 
Church School room of the parish 
house of St. John’s Church, Frostburg, 
Md. 

The artist is Mrs. Mary Zilers, of 
Lonaconing, Md., a town of which 
Bishop John Gardner Murray, first elec- 
tive Presiding Bishop, was a native. 

An interesting theological aspect of 
the mural (see cut) is found in the 
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| 
jstar that is shown over the manger, 
jdirectly above the head of St. Joseph. 
() Although it can be seen but faintly in 
» photographs, there is a cross in the cen- 
yjter of the star, signifying that the cross 
)overhung even the manger. 


Auxiliary Helps Provide 
“Korean School Supplies 


The Episcopal Church through its 
‘}Woman’s Auxiliary is the first major 
‘church in the United States to partici- 
Jpate in the UNESCO Gift Coupon 
‘}Plan for the provision of educational 
‘materials for elementary schools in 
Korea. 

, In “Food, Health and Education for 
TP All Peoples,” third of its “This is Our 
Business’’ series, the WA suggests ways 
' for churchwomen to carty out their 
responsibilities toward raising the educa- 
6tional and living standards of the 
) world’s underprivileged people. 

_ Particularly stressed is the use of 
| gift coupons which may be purchased 
» from UNESCO and sent directly to 
) Korea as an international medium of 
‘) exchange for buying paper, notebooks, 
i§ pencils and other needed classroom sup- 
|| plies. 

Roughly one-third of Korea’s elemen- 
i tary schools were destroyed in the re- 
{cent war, creating a pressing shortage 
|] of buildings, books and supplies. 

| Parish auxiliaries may obtain further 
J information on this plan from the 
) Woman’s Auxiliary, Church Missions 
| House, New York. 

| In addition, the leaflet urges Epis- 
'copal women to support the Church’s 
/ own programs in undeveloped areas of 
critical need, exert their influence as 
| citizens in support of UN technical as- 
| sistance programs and “support and ex- 
» tend the influence and work of the 
| United Nations Children’s Fund through 
| purchase and use of greeting cards.” 


| Forty Years at ‘281’ 


| Marked By Mrs. Lally 


Mrs. “Jo” Lally began her 41st year 
' with the National Council just before 
_ the new year rolled in and claims senior- 
_ ity in length of service at the Church 
_ Missions House, council headquarters 
| in New York. - 

Mrs. Lally started her work as sec- 
retary to the Rev. Franklin J. Clark and 
in 1947 joined the Rev. C. Rankin 
Barnes, his successor as Secretary of the 
National Council and of the House of 
Deputies. 

On her fortieth “anniversary” she 
remarked that General Conventions— 
which she has attended since 1934— 
were her favorite occasions and added 
that these years are ‘‘the years I thrive. 
I work harder than ever but I enjoy 
myself more than ever too.” 
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YOUTH 


Bruce Bent Boy ‘Bishop’ 
At Hingham, Mass., Church 


Each year for three years now a mem- 
ber of the junior choir of the Church 
of St. John the Evangelist in Hing- 
ham, Mass., has donned a cope and 
mitre and marched in procession up the 
nave of the church. There he presides 
at the service and imparts a special 
blessing. 

This year the boy bishop—so named 
in commemoration of St. Nicholas, the 
patron of all children and the original, 
historical Santa Claus—is Bruce Bent, 
who in his choir service is continuing 
a family tradition. His father, Roy Bent, 
Jr., is a member of the famous Choir 
School of the Church of the Transfigura- 
tion—New York’s Little Church Around 
the Corner. 

Elected as Bruce’s crozier bearer and 
chaplain was Edwin Fredie, who es- 
corted him in the procession. 

The special service for the boy bishop 
this year was held on Dec. 13. At that 
time, the junior choir replaced the 
senior choir at the main service. 

The election of a boy bishop is no 
superficial activity, designed merely for 
the purpose of letting a youngster dress 
up in ecclesiastical vestments and imitate 
a clergyman. 

It has a long and honored history and 
only boys whe render worthy service to 
the Church are eligible. 

The custom began with the great 
chorister societies in England serving 
the various cathedrals. As a popular 
folk festival, not necessarily connected 
with choir groups but similarly com- 


memorating St. Nicholas, it was brought 
to this country by early Dutch settlers. 

Someone, selected to portray the saint, 
made a gtand procession about town 
dressed in traditional bishop’s cope and 
mitre, accompained by a Moorish serv- 
ant, dispensing gifts and presiding at 
the Church service following the pro- 
cession. It has been said that “Santa 
Claus” is a popular English corruption 
for the Dutch name, ‘San Nicholaus.” 

The boy bishop ceremony is conduct- 
ed at other churches in the U.S. and also 
in Australia, according to the Rev. John 
M. Gallop, rector of St. John’s. 

Other youth activities associated with 
the Christmas season center around New 
York’s Trinity Church, which, inciden- 
tally, held a Midnight Service of the 
Holy Communion for the first time in 
its long history, dating back to 1697. 

Trinity Parish’s Chapel of the Inter- 
cession, located at Broadway and 155th 
Street, held its traditional pilgrimage 
of children to the graves of Clement 
Clarke Moore, author of “A Visit from 
St. Nicholas,’ better known as ‘““The 
Night Before Christmas,” and Alfred 
Tennyson Dickens, son of Charles 
Dickens and godson of Alfred Lord 
Tennyson. 


UCYM Plans Youth Week 


To Honor Foreign Students 


Roderick French, of LaGrande, Ore., 
only Episcopalian to hold the title of 
national president of the United Chris- 
tian Youth Movement—largest campus 
Christian group in America—will have 
an important role to play next month 
when Protestant youth all over North 
America will observe Youth Week. 

At that time — Jan. 31-Feb. 7 — 
American Christian youth will honor 
40,000 foreign students now enrolled 
in U.S. colleges and universities. In 
thousands of American churches young 
people will play host to students from 
other lands to discover their responsibili- 
ties as Christian world citizens and to 
strengthen their activities in building 
world brotherhood in their own com- 
munities. 

Speaking for the UCYM, sponsor of 
the event, French told reporters: 

“Youth Week gives the young peo- 
ple of the churches an opportunity to 
express their concepts of world citizen- 
ship in concrete terms. As we study our 
own communities, we see that world 
citizenship begins where we live. We 
believe in the Christlike way and de- 
dicate our daily lives to Christian liv- 
ing and to the sharing of this way with 
others.” 

French is a student at Kenyon Col- 
lege, Gambier, Ohio. The UCYM is 
the youth arm of the National Council 
of Churches. 
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HURCH OVERSEAS 


Queen Elizabeth Hears 
Sermon by Bishop Gooden 


“Bishop, my Lordship, Oh where have you 
been? 

Pve been on the ‘Gothic’ to visit the Queen. 

Bishop, Oh Bishop, and what did you there? 

I preached her a sermon and offered a 
prayer.” 

This parody of a familiar nursery 
rhymn was composed by a clergyman in 
the Panama Canal Zone to make an his- 
toric occasion in the life of the U.S. 
territory and the Episcopal Church. 

The bishop referred to is the Rt. Rev. 
Reginald Heber Gooden, Missionary 
Bishop of the Canal Zone, and the 
Gothic is a luxury liner on which Queen 
Elizabeth and the Duke of Edinburgh 
are making a Commonwealth tour that 
will take them to such far-off places as 
New Zealand, Australia and Ceylon. 

The sermon was preached in the 
Queen’s Chapel, an air-conditioned 
lounge abroad ship, as the Gothic, with 
the royal couple aboard, was proceeding 
from Pedro Miguel to Miraflores in its 
progress through the canal. 

Making the first visit of a reigning 
British monarch to the Isthmus, the 
Queen debarked at Cristobal at the At- 
lantic entrance to the canal and te- 
boarded the Gothic at the Pedro Miguel 
locks, then debarked again at Balboa at 
the Pacific exit for a tour of Panama 
City. 

While ashore the Queen and Duke 
toured portions of the Canal Zone and 
the Republic of Panama and met Gov. 
John S. Seybold, President Jose Antonio 
Remon and officials of the British Em- 
bassy. 

The 14-hour crossing of the Isthmus 
took place on Advent Sunday, Nov. 29, 
and so a service on board ship was ap- 
propriate. 


Attend Evensong Service 


Using the English Prayer Book, the 
bishop conducted an Evensong service 
at 3:30 P.M. His chaplain, the Ven. 
Arnold C. Waldock, a native of Ply- 
mouth, England, and an RAF veteran, 
and the Queen’s chaplain, the Rev. 
James Churchill Waters, assisted. The 
Lesson was read by Vice Admiral C. 
Abel-Smith. A piano sextette from the 
Royal Marine Band accompained the 
singing of hymns and canticles. Mem- 
bers of the royal party and representa- 
tives of the ship’s company attended, 
making a congregation of 45. The of- 
fering was for a society of Lay Readers 
of the Church of England, of which the 
Duke of Edinburgh is believed to be 
chairman. 

In his sermon, Bishop Gooden drew 
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Disembarking at Cristobal. 


a parallel between a statement the 
Queen—then Princess Elizabeth—had 
made at a 1948 Youth Congress at Lam- 
beth Palace and one included in the 
Pastoral Letter issued in November at 
the annual House of Bishops’ meeting. 


Queen has lovely voice 


“I cannot quote Her Majesty exactly,” 
the bishop said, ‘‘but Her Majesty made 
this point very clearly: that we should 
not think in terms of the challenge of 
the world to Christianity but the chal- 
lenge of Christianity to the world.” 

The Pastoral Letter contained the 
statement: “Our task is not to adapt 
Christ to the world but to convert the 
world to Christ.” 

The bishop reported that the Queen 
has a lovely voice and was most devout. 

Other recent events in the Canal Zone 
include the ordination to the priesthood 
of the Rev. William W. Baldwin, a 
former locks operator, and to the dio- 
conate of Charles E. Davis, a lay reader 
and former member of the Canal Zone 
police force. 

The Very Rev. Raymond T. Ferris, 
who came to the Isthmus in April, 1942, 
as a general missionary, has resigned as 
dean of the Cathedral of St. Luke, 
Ancon, to become rector of Christ 
Church, Nashville, Tenn. The resigna- 
tion becomes effective, Feb. 7. He will 
be succeeded by the Rev. Malcolm R. 
MacDonald, native of Riverside, Calif., 
Marine Corps veteran of World War 
II, and priest-in-charge St. Andrew’s, 
Cocoli, who was elected by the Cathe- 
dral Chapter, Dec. 5. 


Reported by Dean Riddle 


A modern and fully-equipped kitchen 
has been installed in the parish house 


of the American Pro-Cathedral of the | 


Holy Trinity, Paris, France, reports the 


dean, the Very Rev. Sturgis Lee Riddle. , 


It was provided through the legacy of 
Willing Spencer, of Newport, R.L, and 
Paris, and will serve many Church and 
community activities. 

Also in the category of recent im- 
provements is the rebuilt Cavaille-Coll 
organ in the cathedral proper, which 
was dedicated through a series of four 
Advent Evensong recitals, presented by 
Norman Proulx, cathedral organist and 
only American ever to win a first prize 
for organ work at the Paris Conser- 
vatory; Marcel Dupre, world-famous 


organist of Saint-Sulpice; Andre Fleury, | 


organist of the Cathedral of Dijon and 


Andre Marchal, organist of Saint-Eu- 


stache. 

In the line of youth activities, a 
flourishing College Club has been organ- 
ized, with a program of Sunday even- 
ing supper meetings, and a thriving 
Teen-Age Club and Boy and Girl Scout 
troops make their headquarters at the 
Cathedral. 

The College Club, composed of col- 
lege-age students from the Fulbright, 
Sweet Briar, Reid Hall and Smith Col- 
lege groups and other students in Paris, 
recently played host to Walter Kerr, 
foreign correspondent, and Art Buch- 
wald, columnist, both of the New York 
Herald Tribune staff. 

The dean preached at a joint service 
for the American colony on Thanksgiv- 
ing* day and, on the Sunday after 
Thanksgiving, was guest preacher at the 
English-American Church in The Hague 
The Netherlands. \ 

The dean reports that the church— 
called the Church of St. John and St. 
Philip—is a new edifice, replacing a 
former building destroyed by bombing. 
It is under the jurisdiction of the Bish- 
op of Fulham, of the Church of Eng- 
land, but has several Americans on its 
Council, including the counsellor of the 
American Embassy, William C. Trimble. 
The American cultural attache is a lay 
reader and its communicants include 
the new ambassador to The Hague 
Fremont Matthews, and Mrs. Matthews. 


New Seminary Buildings 


Dedicated in Philippines 


New, permanent buildings at St 
Andrew's Theological Seria Manila, 
were dedicated on the feast day of the 
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}school’s patron saint, with the Rt. Rev. 
)Norman S. Binsted, Missionary Bishop 
of the Philippines, officiating. 

| The dedication was accompanied by 
a colorful annual Patronal Festival, with 
500 present at a dinner and fiesta pro- 
* gram of native dances. A heavy down- 
(pour the night before rained out the 
@ games usually scheduled, but nothing 
could dampen the enthusiasm of sev- 
eral hundred guests. 

A procession composed of Bishop 
i) Binsted, Suffragan Bishop Lyman C. 
@ Ogilby, the Very Rev. Shunji F. Nishi, 
(dean of the Central Theological Semi- 
inary in Tokyo, bishops of the Philip- 
I pine Independent Church, St. Andrew’s 
faculty and seminarians formed outside 
# the buildings as Bishop Binsted blessed 
4 the walls and then demanded that the 
door be opened “in the name of the 
@ Lord.” 

The procession, with the congrega- 
© tion following, then went from floor to 
© floor and section to section, with Bishop 
| Binsted blessing classrooms, library, 
@ sleeping rooms, the Common room, 
j dining room, matron’s apartment, kit- 
employees’ building and faculty 
) house. 

| The final act was the dedication of 
# the temporary chapel and altar in honor 
of St. Andrew, with Bishop Ogilby act- 
ing as celebrant at a service of the Holy 
{ Eucharist. 

Guest preacher was Dean Nishi, who 
5» had come from Japan specifically for 
{ that purpose. 

| The service of dedication was pre- 
ceded the evening before by the annual 
) matriculation service, which comes each 
year on the Eve of St. Andrew, and was 
followed by Solemn Evensong. 

The story of St. Andrew’s is a story 
of steady growth against obstacles. It 
began as a small training school for 
catechists in Sagada in 1932. When 
‘ Bishop Binsted arrived in the islands 
| in 1941, he began at once to make plans 
for the establishment of a seminary in 
| Manila. The was interfered, but in 
1947 a temporary building was erected 
on newly-purchased cathedral property 
and students who had started training 
_ years before settled down to carry on 
their education. 

The Rev. Wayland S. Mandell, who 
had been warden of the training school, 
became dean of the seminary. On June 
4, 1948, seven men were graduated. 
They had all been in training for at 
least 12 years. 

Today nearly half the student body 
are candidates of the Philipine Inde- 
pendent Church. Twenty-two members 
of the Episcopal Church and four of 
the Independent have graduated in the 
past six years. 

In other activities in the Philippines, 
thanksgiving services were held in St. 
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Luke’s Pro-Cathedral, Manila, marking 
the 25th anniversary of Bishop Bin- 
sted’s consecration. 

The bishop was consecrated in his 
home parish church, St. Alban’s Wash- 
ington, D.C., on the Feast of St. Francis 
Xavier, Dec. 3, 1928, for the Missionary 
District of Tohoku. In 1941 he came to 
the Philippines as a bishop-in-charge, 
becoming Missionary Bishop in 1942. 


Fiji Cathedral Consecration 


Shows Anglican Diversity 


The diversity of the Anglican Com- 
munion was in evidence recently at the 
consecration of Holy Trinity Cathedral, 
at Suva, Fiji. 

At the ceremony, the consecration 
was performed by the Rt. Rev. L. S. 
Kempthorne, Bishop in Polynesia, as- 
sisted by the Rt. Rev. P. N. W. Strong, 
Bishop of New Guinea; the sermon was 
preached by the Most Rev. R. W. K. 
Mowll, Archbishop of Sydney, Austra- 
lia; the Eucharist was celebrated by the 
Most Rev. R. H. Owen, Archbishop of 
New Zealand, who also gave the Pri- 
matial Blessing. 

The procession was led by a Fijian 
crucifer, attended by an Indian bearing 
the Gospels and a Solomon Islander 
bearing the Ordinal. This diversity of 
races was also reflected in the congrega- 
tion, choir and communicants. 


Former War Internee is 


8th Bishop of South Tokyo 


The Rev. Hidetoshi Nose (No-say) 
has been elected eighth Bishop of South 
Tokyo by a Diocesan Synod meeting in 
the See City of Yokohama. 


Bishop Binsted blesses Dean Mandell’s apartment. Dean is at right. 


Bishop-elect Nose, who was born 
March 17, 1892, was ordained deacon 
by the late Bishop Hamiliton in 1921 
and priest by the late Bishop Motoda 
in 1924. He was educated at St. Paul’s 
College and the Central Theological 
College, both in Tokyo. Fr. Nose also 
spent three years in England, studying 
at the Missionary College attached to 
the Kelham monastery, and returned to 
Japan in 1923, the year of the Great 
Earthquake. Upon his return to Japan 
he was appointed rector of Sanko Parish, 
Tokyo, but in the next year he accepted 
a call to St. Andrew’s Church, Tokyo, 
which remained his parish up till the 
present. 

A staunch defender of Anglican ec- 
clesiastical independence, Fr. Nose suf- 
fered imprisonment during the war for 
his views on matters of Church policy, 
notably his outspoken refusal to join in 
a united Japanese Protestant Church, 
known now as the “Kyodan.” 

Since the war, in addition to handling 
one of the largest and most active of 
Tokyo’s parishes, Fr. Nose has interested 
himself in missionary activities in Oki- 
nawa and recently spent several months 
working with American missionaries 
there. 

His consecration has been tentatively 
set for St. Paul’s Day. 
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SPECIAL REPORT ON JAPAN 


By Francis B. Sayre 


‘Forces of God are Unmistakably 0 


gee PICTURE of Japan which I take 
home is one of the matchless op- 
portunity for the cause of Christianity. 
A Christian Japan could turn the tide 
of history in Asia. In many ways Japan 
today is one of the most strategic and 
critical spots in the world. 

Japan is a land of ancient cultures. 
Her most precious asset is her people, 
hard-working, self-disciplined, intensely 
loyal to the ideals which have been im- 
planted within them. Through the past 
ten years have come disaster and disil- 
lusionment. They are realizing now that 
their ancient religious—Shintoism and 
Buddhism—ate failing to give them the 
sustaining power with which to meet 
the tragedy of defeat and disaster. 
Where can they obtain the undergirding 
spiritual strength with which to master 
the mounting problems which confront 
them ? 

Christianity is calling from the deep, 
but the rank and file of Japanese do not 
yet understand what it means. Among 
tiny groups here and there the fire of 
Christianity has been kindled and is 
aflame. But as yet less than half of one- 
percent of the Japanese people are 
Christians. 

During the past year which I have 
been spending in Japan I have felt 
sometimes as if I were standing on a 
mighty battleground, watching God 
making history through His soldiers and 
saints. The outcome is something none 
of us can yet know or comprehend. But 
Japan is still the land of the rising sun; 
the things we are beginning to witness 
here are to me revelations of God’s pur- 
pose in this part of Asia. Perhaps 
“while the tired waves, vainly breaking, 

Seem here no painful inch to gain, 
Far back, through creeks and inlets 

making, 

Comes silent, flooding in, the main.” 

I think of what I have seen taking 
place within the Seikokai here during 
the time of my short year in Japan. In 
spite of countless discouragements, the 
forces of God are unmistakably on the 
march. 

A year ago when I came, because our 
splendid St. Luke’s Hospital had been 
taken over by the Army under the 
American Military Occupation, our 
Mission hospital staff was forced to 
carry on its work in utterly inadequate, 
third-rate, makeshift quarters with no 
wards and only a very few beds. Our 


St. Luke’s College of Nursing, which 
was generally recognized as the best 
nurses, training school in Japan, had 
continued temporarily in the Tokyo Red 
Cross Hospital; but in 1952 this ar- 
rangement had to be terminated and the 
College faced the possibility of having 
to close its doors. But last winter the 
Army, listening to our appeal, vacated 
an entire block of temporary buildings 
adjoining the hospital. These were re- 
modeled and refitted; and in the late 
spring we moved into a rejuvenated St. 
Luke’s with over 130 beds and into 
a new Nurse’s Training School. The 
Christian ministry of healing is again 
powerfully winning men and women to 
Christ at St. Luke’s. The sky is alight. 

Our Central Theological College had 
of late years been struggling against de- 
pressing conditions in an antiquated 


Praise From Primate 


Presiding Bishop Yashiro of the 
Holy Catholic Church in Japan wired 
Episcopal Churchnews the following 
comment: 

“The presence of Dr. and Mrs. 
Sayre has been of inestimable value 
to Nippon Seikokai, particularly in 
reaching the topmost social and dip- 
lomatic intellectual levels; resulting 
in the baptism of several university 
professors, the reopening of larger 
St. Luke’s Hospital, and providing 
strong evangelistic impetus—especial- 
ly among laymen—by their untiring 
efforts, deep interest and long jour- 
neys throughout Japan.” 


building totally unsuited to their needs. 
During this past year a new seminary 
was constructed in an attractive suburb 
of Tokyo with grounds sufficient for 
gtowth and expansion. Last Spring the 
College, with about twenty students, 
moved into its cheering new quartets. 
Dr. Nishi, its able Dean, together with 
faculty and students, are now installed 
and putting down permanent roots. 
Their faces are turned to the future as 
never before. 3 

A few days ago our Seikokai Na- 
tional Council met for the first time in 
its recently constructed new building in 
the heart of Tokyo. This well planned 
building, corresponding to the Ameri- 


can Church Missions House in New’ 


York, should go far in stimulating a 
consciousness of a single national Jap- 


anese Church, transcending dioces: 
lines. It means another forward step | 
the building of a sound business « 
ministration for the Seikokai and & 
strengthening of the national Church. 

In the Northern reaches of Jap: 
great plans are also afoot. Last Spri 
land was purchased adjoining the ca 
us of the Government University 
Sapporo, the capital city of Hokkai 
and there next Spring the Seikokai 
to build a Christian Student Center 
win the students of that important un 
versity to a knowledge of Jesus Chri’ 
If this succeeds, our hope is to buil 
similiar Christian centers in each of t 
other four former Imperial Universit 
where future Japanese leaders are beiti 
trained. . 

At our own St. Paul’s, with its 47¢ 
students, the largest Christian Unive 
sity in Tokyo, President Sasaki ar 
other earnest leaders are at work 
deepen Christian influences upon 1 
student body. One-third of all t 
baptisms in the diocese of Tokyo are 
St. Paul’s. Only ten percent of 
entering university students are Chrr 
tian; but when they graduate, I am tol 
some forty percent are Christian. 
deepen these influences a “Christi 
House’ is to be constructed on tb 
campus during the coming year; and 
substantial part of the necessary funs 
for this has already been promised. Y 
only some ten years ago a totalitaria 
government was seeking through pow 
ful pressures to stamp active Christianii 
out of St. Paul’s altogether! St. Paul 
as a Christian school was in danger « 
passing out of existence. 

Attached to St. Paul’s is one of 
best primary schools in Japan, und 
the able leadership of Mr. Ariga. O 
hundred percent of the Primary Scho 
teachers are Christian. Here have ju 
been completed during the past s 
men a splendid up-to-date new chap‘ 
and auditorium with motion picture 
and gymnasium facilities. Through 
children Christianity is reaching out ti 
their parents. Children are baptize 
when the parents indicate their desit 
to be baptized along with their chi 
dren. 

A new university auditorium an: 
major classroom buildings are nov 
under construction on the college camr 
us and are to be completed within th 
next few months. | 
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ns are going forward also for the 
ing of new churches. For instance, 
s my privilege during a recent visit 
Wokkaido to call with Bishop Ueda 
Me Mayor and the head of the great 
industry of Tomakomai on the 
mern coast of Hokkaido, where an 
ortant new industrial center is open- 
jup with promise of some day be- 
ing a thriving city. As a result of 
italk there was secured the grant of 
sost desirable site for a church; and 
‘in the next few months construc- 
work on the church will be com- 
wced. One of our very promising 
1g American missionaries, now en- 
td in language study here, will 
imence his work there during next 
ag. 
‘at more important than buildings, 
ie significant even than churches, are 
ifple. Of significance to me was the 
(ve decision reached in the Synod of 
n@ Seikokai held last April. There it 
|§ decided that in Japan, as once be- 
iw in the Roman world, the fullness 
{#time had come, and that under the 
(dance of God the members of the 
‘lkokai would set forth to win Japan 
13 Christ. They initiated a great Lay- 
@h’s Evangelization Movement to be 
tied on throughout Japan. Since that 
(Me there has been inaugurated within 
if one of the ten dioceses an inten- 
i laymen’s movement to this end. On 
@eust 7 was held in Tokyo an all- 
an Laymen’s Convention; and each 
athe Bishops has recently outlined his 
for the pushing of this movement. 
nto all of these activities and forces 
ne new life and fire through the visit 
i September of the Presiding Bishop 
Gthe American Church, Bishop Henry 
@ Sherrill. His visit was a blessing to 
@ny. 
i[n the meantime we of America have 
hit here to Japan some of the finest 
ducts of our seminaries—men fired 
ich the spirit of Christ and determined 
[consecrate their lives to Him. 
(To effectuate His great designs God 
lds helpers, Americans as well as 
panese. Some Americans can be pri- 
eged to come themselves to Japan 
re to give their lives to God. We need 
sre such men, and also more doctors 
'd teachers and laymen as well. 
)Other Americans doing God’s serv- 
2 at home, where there is also deep 
ed, can pethaps help by sending 
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For about a year Presiding Bishop Sherrill’s personal representative for the Episcopal 


Church in Japan, Francis B. Sayre (shown with his wife in the garden of their home at 
St. Paul’s University, Tokyo) left not too long ago for the United States via Europe, his 
assignment completed. He was formerly professor of international law at Harvard, High 
Commissioner of the Philippines and Assistant Secretary of State. His accompanying article 
on impressions of the past year in Japan is used through the courtesy of Japan Missions. 


money for financing work in Japan, 
where progress halts because of lack of 
money. I think, for instance, of neces- 
sary funds to enable Japanese students 
to study for the Ministry. Bishop Naka- 
mura of Tohoku recently wrote me that 
he had undertaken to find support’ for 
five seminaries at a cost of 12,500 yen a 
month (i.e. $416.60 a year) and was 
hard put to it to raise the needed funds. 
“The task’ writes this devoted servant 
of Christ, “is awfully heavey.” I can 
think of few places where carefully 
chosen gifts will yield such large re- 
turns as in Japan. I think of the work 
of the Rev. Sakai Matsumura in the 
National Leper Colony at Kusatsu. He 
is now secking $2,000 to pay the cost of 
his merciful work among the lepers of 
Kusatsu. I think of Father Stephen 
Hyozo Kimura, who seeks only $1,000 
to $2,000 with which to build a mission 
cottage for the care of Seikokai clergy- 
men broken with tuberculosis, the curse 
of Japan. I think -of the need of funds 
for the building of a church in Nagasaki 
to take the place of that destroyed by 
our own atom bomb. The needs, both 
small and great, are unending. But so, 
too, are the opportunities. 

God’s work here in Japan is going 
forward. I quite realize how hopeless 
it may seem for the tiny fringe of 
Christians living in Japan today to win 
the millions of Japanese over to Chris- 
tianity. But in these revolutionary days 
currents are running fast. 


The situation in Japan today is re- 
miniscent of those thrilling days in the 
Roman Empire during the First Century 
that followed the killing of Christ. 
Then, as now, the lust for Empire and 
a faith in the supreme power of ma- 
terial force were rampant in the world. 
Tiny groups of people in Jerusalem and 
in far parts of the Roman world—in 
Greece, in Asia Minor, in Cilicia, in 
Rome itself—began to meet together. 
They, too, had been dissillusioned by 
the materialism and the human exploita- 
tion which they witnessed everywhere 
around them. But they were excited by 
a new and a wonderful teaching, that 
a God of supreme power exists who 
does care and who supremely loves, and 
that the amazing man, Jesus Christ, 
whom Roman soldiers put to death, was 
truly the son of such a God; Could it 
be true? Could such a faith prevail ? 

These tiny groups determined by 
God’s help to make it prevail. 

They determined in spite of profound 
discouragement and presecution, to con- 
secrate their lives and all that they had, 
to spreading throughout the Roman 
world this exciting and tremendous new 
faith—the faith of Christianity. 

Somehow or other—with God’s help 
—Christianity conquered Rome. 

No less, if it be God’s will and if 
we do not fail Him, Christianity can 
conquer Japan today. But this will take 
the full measure of our strength. And 
the time is running fast. 
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A Job We Must Do 


HEN GENERAL CONVENTION met in 1952 in Boston, 
and Deputies listened to a presentation of the capital 
needs of the Episcopal Church throughout the world. By an 
overwhelming majority, the below resolution was adopted: 
That this General Convention authorize and direct the 
National Council to inaugurate and promote, during the com- 
ing triennium, a single campaign to meet the urgent capital 
requirements of the Church, and that the National Council 
determine and include the amounts required for approved 
projects and direct the raising and expenditure of these 
funds. 

Last November it Williamsburg the House of Bishops, 
in reaffirming this action, virtually said to the Church: “This 
thing is important—it is a challenge we must accept.” 

When the National Council met in Greenwich early in 
December, another step was taken: A Capital Funds goal of 
$4,150,000 was set. This figure represents the basic minimum 
needs facing the Episcopal Church in its work throughout 
the world. It does not, by any means, approach the amount 
of total needed money that could be spent with validity. 


Democracy and Freedom 


HE WORD “DEMOCRACY,” as used in America, suffers 

from a confusing ambiguity. On the surface, it suggests 
that if 51 per cent of the voters want something they ought 
to get it. For example, if they decide that no red-headed man 
should hold public office, that is their right, and the ap- 
propriate legislation should immediately be enacted, for 
such is the voice of the people. 

But ‘“‘democracy”’ also suggests, in the minds of most peo- 
This 
latter rests upon a theory of ‘“‘natural law’ derived partly 
from Greco-Roman and partly from Christian sources. By 
natural law we do not mean the formulations of the scien- 
tists but a statement of certain human rights and obligations 
which ate built into human nature by the Creator. “Life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness’? are among the in- 
built rights; God has put them there, and they cannot be 
annulled by 51 per cent or 98 per cent of the voting popula- 
tion. 


ple, a quite different concept: “inalienable rights.’ 


There is thus an inevitable tension between the two con- 
cepts: (1) What the majority says, goes. (2) Certain rights 
are not subject to referendum and recall. In nations with a 
democratic form of government, the tension is resolved in 
various ways. England, for example, has a popularly-elected 
House of Commons, which, in theory, could enact legisla- 
tion to banish every red-headed man from the United King- 
dom. But in practice its power is checked by a cettain amount 
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The goal of $4,150,000, earmarked primarily for majon 
repairs, new buildings and equipment, is the first special 
Church-wide capital funds drive since the Reconstructio 
and Advance Fund in 1946. It must not be confused with: 
operating expenses which yill be met through routine chan-| 
nels. 

Since the December meeting of the National Council, th 
Department of Promotion, under the direction of Robert 
Jordan, has been busy with the mechanics of the drive. Start- 
ing Jan. 5 and continuing through the 21st, in a series of 
provincial gatherings, Mr. Jordan will meet with the bishops: 
of every diocese and missionary district in the country. T 
these meetings the bishops will bring the chairmen of their: 
departments of promotion and the men who will head the 
“Builders for Christ’? campaign. 

The purpose of the meetings is to provide background 
information and to explain the blueprint for the drive, which 
has been developed by the Department of Promotion. EC-- 
news hopes that those who attend the provincial meetings 
accept this problem as the challenge that it is and face it 
with a deep conviction, with courage and determination. 

The Episcopal Church must not fail in this effort: $4,150,- 
000 must be raised! 


of prestige still attached to the House of Lords, and still! 
more by the vague but enormous influence that the Crown 
can bring to bear in moments of crisis. Most of all, extreme 
assaults on “inalienable rights’ are prevented by the wide- 
spread feeling among the British that certain things aren’t 
cricket. And this intuitive recognition of the limits of the 
popular will is in turn-derived by a long-standing tradition 
of natural law and inherent rights of the individual. 

In America, it is blueprinted on paper. The federal Con- 
stitution is an attempt—and on the whole a successful one— 
to spell out in detail what the majority can do and also what 
it can’t. To eliminate the basic safeguards for the individual 
(such as trial by jury and freedom of speech and religion) 
requires an amending process so cumbersome that few 
amendments are ever adopted, and so far none has been 
directed against the rights formulated by the Constitution. 

As an added safeguard against mass hysteria and unrea- 
son, the Constitution provides for a tripartite division of 
governmental authority: legislative, executive and judicial. 
This is based on a sound Christian understanding of human 
nature. Abuses of power are less likely if there is a whole- 
some tug of war between three different sources of power. 

Both the British and American systems require a high | 
degree of political maturity. In America, there must be a 
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By ERIC MONTIZAMBERT 


' The most shocking symptom of our contemporary 
Boral decay is the rash of self-rightousness evident 
|verywhere. The arrogance of modern man is well-nigh 
ynbelievable. Despite the well of horror into which he 
‘as dropped God’s world he is always praising himself 
or his achievements. Even the praying parsons of the 
‘Say cannot resist the devilish temptation to congratulate 
i he Lord for having “‘made us great.” This is a dangerous 
,»Belusion that threatens to grow into a psychosis beyond 
' he remedial power of normal curative processes. God 
Vorbid that disaster alone may be our salvation! 

) Once I heard Sir Arthur Eddington, speaking with the 
faoving humility characteristic of the truly great, strip 
jd chamber of commerce of its pride by addressing it on 
the utter uncreativeness of man.” He said that man 
nad added nothing to the total sum of reality. He de- 

‘Ycribed the full sweep of human discovery and invention 
“the things about which our pride rises to its highest 
“({inacles—as no more than our utilization of that already 
m existence. Man had found waiting for his hands some 
lof the eternal secrets of the universe. These were infi- 
-jnitely older than the race. How slow we have been in 

jinding them! 

What a humbling thing this truth is! Before it believ- 
jing man dare say no more than “The earth is the Lord’s 
jand the fullness thereof.” 


“Agentleman’ s understanding between the three branches of 
‘#government that the tug of war will not turn into all-out 
<jwar. Enough compromise and give-and-take must exist to 
liimake the functioning of government possible. And public 
i ‘opinion must be shrewd and enlightened enough to see that 
‘none of the three branches becomes too powerful at the ex- 
whpense of the two others. 
During the 1930's the presidency, which had been weak 
and unaggresive for more than a decade, took the initiative. 
iCongress delegated many of its powers during the emergency 
) of the Depression. Government by decree sometimes seemed 
‘near at hand. But the courts soon checkmated any excessive 
Mlincreases of executive power, and by the time the forties 
j}arrived, a wholesome balance of power had been reached 
between the three divisions. 
|| The past few years have seen a steady increase of aggres- 
‘| siveness on the part of Congress. It breathes down the neck 
ie presidents and cabinet ministers and ambassadors, so that 
in effect it is taking over many executive functions. It sets 
Hae investigative committees which function almost like 
jicourts, though without the legal safeguards of real courts; 
jin effect, by deliberately arousing public opinion, they in- 
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flict such severe penalities as loss of livelihood on witnesses 
who displease them. 

It may be argued that Congress is most immediately re- 
sponsive to the voice of the people. Probably this is true. 
But we are living in very abnormal times, with mass jitters 
and something approaching mass neurosis. The long-range 
interests of genuine democracy are not served by invariably 
giving 51 per cent of the people what they think they want 
when their blood pressure is above normal. For that other 
aspect of democracy must also be kept alive: the belief in 
in-built rights, planted in each man and woman by the Crea- 
tor. 

The President and the Courts, being less immediately at 
the mercy of 51 per cent of the voters, are likely to be bet- 
ter able to keep a level head and take the long-range view- 
point. It is therefore particularly important that the inde- 
pendence and vigor of the executive and judicial branches 
be preserved and strengthened during the current and con- 
tinuing crisis; otherwise, we may find ourselves with mob 
rule channeled through Congress. 

This theoretical background makes it clear that a major 
Constitutional crisis was reached a little while ago when 
Representative Velde served subpoenas upon Justice Clark, 
Governor Byrnes and Ex-President Truman. The case of 
Harry Dexter White is far from settled; many loose ends 
still dangle, and the editors have no special competence to 
straighten them out. But the issue of the subpoenas is a far 
simpler one. It concerns the independence of the three 
branches of government. If Justice Clark had yielded, even 
though he was to be questioned on events before he became 
Supreme Court justice, it would have been a toehold for 
future committees wishing to nibble still further at judicial 
independence. Mr. Truman quite rightly pointed out that if 
a president is not to be put on a Congressional carpet during 
his administration the same immunity must extend to his 
presidential actions, even after he is in retirement. As for 
Governor Brynes, his words may to some have an archaic 
ring, suggesting the most extreme forms of “‘states rights,” 
but they still make a good deal of sense: a completely 
power-mad Congress could paralyze all state governments 
by supoenaing their governors to Washington and keeping 
them there indefinitely. 

It was a week of major Constitutional crisis. But it was 
also a week that gives profound hope to all who believe the 
American system is strong enough to weather each crisis as 
it comes along. Each of the three men refused to obey the 
subpoena. By standing steadfast and united, they set bounds 
beyond which some men of Congress dare not go. And we 
believe that in their calmer moments the great bulk of the 
American people, intuitively sensing the issue at stake, agree 
with them as to where the limits lie. 


I — PROTESTANT AGAINT EVERY ERROR OF MAN 
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GRIST FOR THE NEWS MILL 


An editor defends the press—The ‘good’ reaches print, 


but evil, more fascinating to mankind, overshadows it 


A NEWSPAPERMAN looking at the 
news is in the position of a gold- 
fish attempting to survey his environ- 
ment. It’s difficult—almost impossible— 
for him to restrict his vision to the con- 
fines of his sphere and not let his gaze 
take in objects outside it. 

To say that a newspaperman views 
news as a commodity might give an ink- 
ling of the impartiality which he at- 
tempts to apply, but it would also give 
a coldness to his attitude that is not 
entirely correct. Contrary to much pub- 
lic opinion, a newspaperman does not 
shout for joy when six persons die 
swiftly in a head-on auto crash and he 
does not rub his hands in glee when he 
hears the local orphanage is ablaze. 

Wars bring out the black headline 
type, and famine is full of heart-throbs, 
and nuclear fission in its destructive ap- 
plication is good copy. But it doesn’t 
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By A. A. Fredrickson 


bring cheer to the newspaperman or 
send his spirits soaring. 

Although the newspaper business is 
one in which the customer is seldom 
right, the readers are not reluctant to 
hold newspapers to a double standard 
of morality and content. Breathes there 
a reader with soul so dead that he has 
not soundly berated the local newspaper 
for saying the week end would be fair 
and warm, when in actuality it rained 
for 48 hours on end? 

It matters not that “fair and warmer’’ 
were the exact words used by the U.S. 
Weather Bureau that day and published 
verbatim. This, ridiculous as it may 
seem, is one of the commonest examples 
of how a newspaper is held accountable 
for all it prints. 

As a partner in purveying of news, 
the newspaperman sooner or later be- 
comes accustomed — or’ resigned — to 


considerable ambivalance on the part: 
of the readers. Whoever coined the: 
phrase “gentle reader” surely occupied 
a well-insulated ivory tower, for hell 
hath no fury like a reader passing judg- 
ment from his armchair. 

“This stupid rag gets things al] 
wrong,” the reader fumes. “I dunno 
why I pay out good money just to get 
murders thrown in my face or get bored 
to death with junk about the UN. Blast- 
ed papers are just covering up for the 
politicians.” 

But the next evening, when the car- 
rier boy fails to toss a paper on his 
doorstep, Mr. Reader is on the tele- 
phone. He unloads on the circulation 
manager a stream of hellfire and brim- 
stone that would make a backwoods 
preacher run for cover. He wants his 
newspaper and wants it now. 


(Continued on page 30) 
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y MY OWN REQUEST at one of the 
‘smaller American colleges where 
was leading a Religious Emphasis 
eek program, I gathered with the 
ithful. They turned out to be not 
uch more than a handful, and I asked 
em the question that is always top- 
\ost in my mind during such a pro- 
tram: What is it all about? What do 
ju expect to achieve? Why are you 
aving an REW? 
_ There were a number of students who 
id not seem to know why. I judge they 
‘ould have said it was because the col- 
sge administration wanted one. Then 
ne or two said that the hope was that 
ais week of emphasis upon religion 
ould convert the other college stu- 
‘ents, or at least some of them, to 
christianity. That is the 
inswer, of course; and 
certainly Religious Em- 
phasis Week programs 
lo have some value in 
ocusing attention on re- 
igion for a few days and 
rerhaps in getting some 
yf the students’ questions 
tbout religious beliefs 
ind practices answered. 
But so far as the faith- 
ful are concerned, it 
eems to me that the 
anergy and time spent 
working on committees 
ind organizing a pother 
bout religion is ninety 
ser cent wasted. Com- 
paratively few other stu- 
Jents pay any real atten- 
ion to this conversion 
party, once it Is under- 
way, unless the leadership 
ind program are unusu- 
ly dynamic. So far as 
he faithful are concern- 
sd, I believe there is 
nother and better way 
of getting the Gentiles to 
uccept Christianity: Be 
comething worth joining. 
What would happen 
f, instead of this busy 
REW committee of Stu- 
dent Christian A'ssocia- 
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tion and YM-YWCA students, there 
was on the campus a close-knit group of 
students—not an exclusive group, but 
a close-knit group—that really lived and 
practiced the Christian way of life, that 
said, ‘These are the Christian principles; 
we intend to carry on a four-year ex- 
periment of attempting to live them 
thoroughly and completely” ? 

I take for granted that only truly 
committed Christians would be interest- 
ed in undertaking such an experiment. 
I might also suggest that truly commit- 
ted Christians canot really do anything 
else but undertake it. To do this would 
mean establishing again on a college 
campus a society within a society, such 
as the early Christians had. A college 
is an excellent place, and those four 


Be Something Worth Joining 


A challenge for collegians—Form ‘unit’ prayer groups 


such as early Christians did: Society within a society 


years an excellent time for such an ex- 
periment. Conceivably, the students who 
participated fully in such an experiment 
might decide to continue to live fully 
committed Christian lives thereafter. 

The challenge would be tremendous. 
Would it be possible to go all the way? 
Those involved would have to decide 
that. They would have to decide how far 
in this Christian life of unlimited liabi- 
lity, of total group sharing, they would 
be willing to venture. A pattern of liv- 
ing would have to be developed—in 
fact, experimented with. Periods for re- 
ligious study, for seminars and discus- 
sions would have to be set. A daily time 
for group meditation and quiet prayer 
(the only form of worship acceptable 
to all doctrines) would have to be 
agreed upon. Disciplines 
of private prayer and 
reading and action for 
personal daily living 
would be needed. Per- 
haps work-service projects 
would be developed, 
though the outgoingness 
of spirit that is inevitably 
a part of truly religious 
living might just as well 
take the form of con- 
tinued personal acts of 
friendship and service as 
be a formalized project. 
In fact, there is the dan- 
ger in too much formal- 
ization that the. spirit 
may be killed in the trus- 
sing. 

How many could par- 
ticipate in such an ex- 
periment in spiritual liv- 
ing? As many as wished 
to take part. But in this 
day of doctrinal dissents, 
the periods of religious 
study and discussion 
would best be under- 
taken in groupings that 
were doctrinally homo- 
geneous, or nearly so. 
These unit groups would 
be the present-day “‘pray- 
er cells,” many of which 

(Continued on page 35) 
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Christian Society and the Church 


The word ‘Chnreh’ appears to be commonly used in 


modern speech in no less than six different senses 


By Stephen Neill 


Part I 


c IS NECESSARY to consider the Chris- 
tian society as it now exists in the 
world, in relation to the New Testament 
idea of the Church. 

The new factor in the situation of 
the Christian society is that in the 
Twentieth Century it has become, for 
the first time in history, a geographically 
universal society. There are still a few 
countries, of which Tibet is the most 
extensive, in which, though there may 
be a few scattered believers in Jesus 
Christ nothing like an organized society 
exists. Some of the remoter parts of 
Africa, of South America and of the 
islands of the sea have never yet been 
visited by preachers of the Gospel. In 
all the great non-Christian countries, 
there are large gaps in the structure of 
Christian “occupation.” Yet, when all 
of this has been fully admitted, it re- 
mains true that the Christian faith is 
by far the most widely disseminated of 
all the faiths, religious or secular, that 
have ever come into existence in the 
world. 

But the picture presented by the so- 
ciety of today is very different from that 
of the small original Christian groups 
of New Testament times. It is known by 
a variety of different names. It is divided 
by differences of organization and con- 
fessional loyalty. It has no organs of 
common action, and is therefore gravely 
weakened in the effectiveness of its 
witness and of its action on the society 
surrounding it. Apart from theological 
considerations, which are of the greatest 
weight, a mere policy of self-interest 
and self-preservation in the face of in- 
creasing dangers would seem to indicate 
the urgent necessity of closer integra- 
tion, and of the recovery of that unity 
which, in New Testament thought, is 
one of the essential marks of the Chris- 
tian society as the Body of Christ. 

The divisions among Christians are 
so conspicuous and so glaring that they 
cannot escape the notice of the most 
casual observer of the Christian scene. 
Converts in India make the complaint, 
not without justification, that whereas 
they had experienced a unity in Hindu- 
ism, they have found themselves by the 
fact of becoming Christians divided 
among sects demanding an exclusive and 
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This article, part 
of a series, begins 
another chapter of 
Anglican Bishop 
Neill’s recent book, 
The Christian So- 
ciety, published by 
Harper and Bros. 
The first chapter reprinted by EC 
news was entitled, “The Disintegra- 
tion of the West.” Bishop Neill’s 
book, hailed as one the most im- 
portant about the Church written in 
our generation, deals with Christian 
people as a society of men and wom- 
en, existing in time and space, acting 
and reacting continually with its en- 
vironment. 


segregating loyalty. Actually underneath 
all the divisions there is a sense in 
which all Christians have the experience 
of belonging to one another. In times of 
peril and of common suffering, barriers 
are broken down. In the face of the non- 
Christian religions, the things that di- 
vide Christians are seen to be of much 
less weight than the things that unite 
them. But such diffused fellowship as 
makes it legitimate to speak of one 
Christian society in the world is very 
much less than the unity which would 
make it possible to speak of one uni- 
versal Christian Church, of which every 
Christian in the world is a member, and 
in which he feels at home. 

The word Church appears to be com- 
monly used in modern speech in no 
less than six different senses. 

There is, first, the mystical sense of 
the word, in which the Church is 
understood as the body of Christ, the 
Bride, not having spot or wrinkle or 
any such thing, the Church as Christ 
intended it to be, and as in the purpose 
of God it already is. This is the concept 
which dominates the thought of the 
Orthodox Churches about the Church. 
When an Orthodox theologian speaks of 
the Church, it is this indefectible exalt- 
ed Church that he has in mind. He may 


not be greatly concerned about the te- 


lationship between this ideal Church 
and the existing societies which bear the 
name of Christ. He may agree that it is 


possible for individuals within the: 
Church, or even for large Christian 
groups, to sin and to be in error. But 
the Church, by its very nature as the 
Body of Christ, cannot fail. To speak, 
as many speak today, of the sins and 
failures of the Church, sounds in his 
ears as blasphemous as it would be to 
speak of the sins of Christ. If the Head 
is stainless, then so also must the Body 
be. 

Secondly, the word Church is used to) 
express the fellowship of all those who) 
now or at any time are or have been of | 
the company of the redeemed in Christ. . 
The membership of this great fellowship | 
is known to God alone. The greater part : 
of it has passed into the eternal world. 
Of those called Christians now living’ 
in the world, some may be within the 
outward organization of the Church, 
and yet not be in fact within the Church © 
itself when the word is taken in this 
sense. 

Thirdly, Church may be taken to 
mean all those who at any one time in 
the world’s history are within God's 
covenant of grace, through fellowship 
within the body which is the regular and 
appointed channel of that grace. Dif- 
ferences of opinion may exist as to the 
nature and extent of that body. This 
concept of the Church is widely held. 

Fourthly, the word is used to describe 
the group of Christians worshiping in a 
single place, and bound together by a 
common loyalty and an experience in 
common of the presence of Christ in 
worship. This is good New Testament 
usage. The Church in Philippi or Co- 
rinth is just that local fellowship in 
which the life of the risen Christ is 
continually manifest. There are those 
who would maintain that this is the 
only legitimate use of the word, and 
that the nature of the Church in all its 
fulness is found in such a local fellow- 
ship of faith. On this view, such local 
groups though bound together by ties 
of mutual recognition and affection do 
not coalesce into a Church, but should 
rather be described in the plural as 
Churches; and for this also there is 
good New Testament authority. 

But circumstances have led to a wide 
extension of the local basis of the 
Church. Phrases such as ‘the Church of 

(Continued on page 33) 
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Year Dora Chaplin: 

I am always getting into trouble at 
ome. When my parents, especially my 
zother go out, I can keep the house 
eat. When my mother is home and I 
elp, my fingers are all thumbs, and my 
vother gets mad at me because she says 
am no help. My Aunt says I am a 
00d housekeeper and she cannot under- 
tand why I change when my mother is 
here. I wonder if other kids have this 
roblem? 

_ Shirley M. (Vermont) 15-years-old 
DEAR SHIRLEY: 

Yes, they do! Have you ever sat 
own and had a woman-to-woman talk 
vith your mother about this, or do you 
uppose she thinks you are just orney 
nd don’t want to be useful? People who 
ive together are apt to-take each other 
or granted. If you take note of your 
houghts about your mother, I believe 
ou may find that sometime you like to 
dependent on her and have her help 
ou with decisions as you did when you 
yere a child, and sometime you feel 
uite angry with her, she is a threat to 
ou, you feel you are old enough now 
9 decide things for yourself. It is al- 
nost as though there are two Shirleys 
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and you are never quite sure which one 
you are going to be. This is bewildering 
for you, but it is also bewildering for 
your parents, for they do not know 
which way they are expected to act. Be- 
ing human they are sometimes annoyed 
with you. The time will come when you 
can meet them as an adult. You may 
feel that way towards your Aunt al- 
ready. 

Because both you and your parents 
are having a hard time I think the only 
way is to sit down and talk it out. 
Choose some time when no one is in a 
hurry; don’t choose a moment when 
you are under pressure. Parents are hu- 
man beings. 1 believe your mother 
would understand something of how 
you feel: You might even make a game 
of it and ask her to pretend she’s not 
there when she gives you a job. Ask 
her to keep her criticisms until you are 
finished, and say that if you want sug- 
gestions you will go to her for help. 
You will make some mistakes, but you 
probably won’t make them twice. 

We parents know we have a tendency 
to expect too much of our children, we 
forget we had to learn to do what we 
now do easily, and we have a tendency 
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With Answers 
By Dora Chaplin 
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Are Parents Human Beings! 


to nag. The only way to cure us is to 
remember that we don’t mean to be un- 
reasonable, and if you will tell us ex- 
actly how you feel we can try to mend 
our ways. Remember, most mothers love 
their daughters very much! 

Last of all I would like to remind 
you that no matter how much good ad- 
vice you try to follow, things will not 
change at once. Any power we have to 
be kind and considerate to each other 
—in other words to love one another 
when either or both persons is being 
unloveable comes direct from God. Ask 
for help, knowing that we cannot man- 
age alone. Remember that to the un- 
loving is to be out of touch with God 
for the time being, but because ‘God 
so loved the world that he gave his 
only begotten Son’? we know that for- 
giveness and acceptance come from God 
in spite of all our failures, and through 
Christ we can try again. 

Dear Mrs. Chaplin: 

I am writing to inquire of you the 
names of a couple of books or pamphlets 
about teen-age problems. A mother has 
called me and wishes me to find an oc- 
casion to talk to her two girls, I feel the 

(Continued on page 35) 
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MASS COMMUNICATIONS 


On Giving the Public W 


By William Mi iller 


I ONCE CONGRATULATED the manager 
of a motion picture theater upon the 
quality of a picture he was showing. It 
was a mistake. . 

. The theater was a small one which 
showed films only on Wednesday and 
Friday nights in a little town in Nebras- 
ka. It’s fare ran to cheap films with an 
almost awe-inspiring consistency, and I 
was suprised enough at the exception to 
this rule to venture my congratulations. 
The manager was very frank. 

“Well, really I didn’t want to show 
this film,” he said. ““The public don’t 
go for it. The kind of thing that goes 
around here is pictures like the one last 
week . . . pictures about a boy and a 
horse and a dog, that’s what the public 
wants.” 

That’s what the public got, too, in 
that town. It was Smokey and Lassie 
Come Home and Roaring Stallion and 
Dog of the North till you would think 
that Hollywood was a sort of animal 
show. I am not sure that ‘‘the public” 
of the town was that single-minded in 
its devotion to animals but this was the 
kind of picture the manager liked. 

The manager of the theater in this 
Nebraska town is not alone in his de- 
fense of the fare of popular communica- 
tions on the basis of the alleged wants 
of “the public.” The president of a na- 
tional radio-television network said, 
“We give the public what it wants.” 
A Hollywood producer doubtless spoke 
for manv when he told Lillian Ross, 
author of Picture, “The public wants 
pictures like Ma and Pa Kettle. 1 say 
make the pictures the public wants.” 
From the plush offices of the networks 
in New York City and of the studios in 
Hollywood, to the local radio announcer 
and the owner of the neighborhood 
Bijou Theater, the defense of the qual- 
ity of popular communications is: We 
Give The Public What It Wants. 

I think Christians must enter serious 
objections to this pervasive idea of 
popular communication. To “give the 
public what it wants” in this way im- 
plies an unacceptable view of (1) per- 
sons and their wants, (2) responsibility, 
and (3) truth and value. 

First let’s talk about persons and 
their wants. The public doesn’t have 
wants, as the communicator knows bet- 
ter than any one else. There isn’t any 
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Public. There is no unitary group with 
a single want, but there are many groups 
with all sorts of varying wants, needs, 
and interests. There are many publics. 

Persons and not publics have wants. 
The Christian must protest against the 
tendency to treat “the public’ as a 
reality whose characteristics can be 
drawn on charts and graphs and cal- 
culated and manipulated by the adver- 
tising men and the programers and 
script writers of the communications in- 
dustry. God did not create a public. 
He created persons, infinitely various 
and worthful, who have wants not as 
interchangeable items in a public but 
as real and unique persons. 

These wants which persons have are 
varied and many. Any person has a wide 
variety of wants and interests (leaving 
aside for the moment questions of his 
needs and his god). These wants and 
interests differ enormously, not just 
between one person and the next, but 


within one person. They are in conflict 


not just among different persons, but 
within one person. They vary in strength 
and they shift from time to time. Thus 
I am interested in music and football 
games, in escane fiction and literature, 
in grisly accidents, in pretty girls, in 
serious discussion and in a great many 
other things in a bewildering and chang- 
ing confusion. The radio broadcaster or 
movie-man picks and chooses among 
these and nurses some to grow and lets 
others fall into desuetude. The movie- 
man in Nebraska almost made some- 
thing out of my very minimal interest in 
dog, horse, and boy pictures. 

These wants did not spring fully de- 
fined into my mind to receive expres- 
sion and fulfillment. They were nur- 
tured by the conditions in which I lived. 
Each person is born with enormously 
plastic and undifferentiated drives which 
can be molded in endlessly different 
ways. This molding takes place in a 
society and is especially affected by the 
patterns of that society's popular com- 
munication. Esguire gitls, jazz music, 
and home runs are interests of mine as 
Ubangi ladies, Chinese music, and bull 
fights are not because of what I have 
seen and heard in my society. Each one 
of us has a small part in shaping the 
character of this communication environ- 
ment by our decisions as to what mag- 


- sires of the public. Our news and enter- 


azines we read, what movies we see 
what television programs we look at 
But the men in charge of the studi 
and networks and publications have ae 
especially heavy responsibility, for they 
have an initiative in determining wh 
this environment is to be like. 

Part of the trouble is that the more 
deeply significant and worthy wants an 
interests of men require more careft 
and patient work, more spiritual insight 
and creative power. The desires an 
wants which can be played upon for 
quick mass response are the more supet~ 
ficial, the less significant, and the mor 
debasing to personality. The popular 
communications are in a hard position,) 
of course, with a necessary economic 
emphasis upon speed and numbers.) 
There are enormous temptations, to: 
which they regularly succumb, to use 
the most blatent appeals to the most 
immediately available emotions and de- 


tainment is shot through with the at- 
tempt to capture our attention by the 
use of sensation, sex, and sentimentality 
in the sometimes shocking ways which 
all of us know too well. But the best 
answer to those who try to defend this: 
cheap content by saying, “we give the: 
public what it wants,” is to point tor 
other members of the same craft who: 


We shouldn't let the communications be: 
shaped according to the doctrine “we: 
give the public what it wants.’ 
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Wants 


holding an audience by a more re- 
sonsible use of the the medium. 

‘In this world of Hooper ratings it is 
urd to bring people to understand that 
»metimes there may be something more 
Ignificant than the mere number who 
ive responded to a given program or a 
ory. But the Christian must say that 
mere is something much more import- 
int than that. There is the depth of the 
tlationship between the communicator 
‘nd the real persons to whom he is 
peaking. There is the meaning and re- 
ult of the communication between 
mem. In other words, there is the way 
is communication affects the life of 
fetsons. 

| This brings us to our second objection 
» the ‘‘give the public what it wants’ 
octrine: it implies a false idea of re- 
onsibility. The communicator, like the 
est of us, would like to say, “Well, 
aucks, it’s not my fault. It’s somebody 
Ise’s responsibility.” The publishers 
nd movie men and television producers 
yould like to pass the buck for the con- 
ent of their work on to the public. 
They would like to say that they are 
imply fulfilling demands placed on 
em by the public, demands over which 
ey have no control and for which 
ce have no responsibility. 

_ Of course, as in all such cases, there 
s some truth on their side. The man 
vho wants to point the responsibility 
od blame and guilt away from himself 


| 
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always has a half-truth to help him 
along. When Adam told the Lord that 
it was Eve’s fault that the forbidden 
fruit was eaten his statement was partly 
true. But it was not true in the part 
which tried to absolve Adam of any of 
the responsibility. 

Since as Christians we know that we 
are bound each to each in a pattern of 


“inherited guilt, we can always find a 


part of the responsibility for any sin to 
rest on others, or on society, or on his- 
torical circumstances, or the public, or 
whatever. Our Christian teaching shows 
us that no man entirely makes his own 
sin come to pass by himself. Parents 
and friends and enemies and society in 
general are always partly responsible, 
but the Christian gospel at the same 
time insists that this does not absolve 
the sinner of his responsibility for his 
sin. 

Since, as we have said, every man, 
and therefore the public, has many 
wants, the communicator has the respon- 
sibility to decide which wants he will 
fulfill and which he will leave to atro- 
phy. That many persons in a particular 
case endorse one product or one pro- 
gram is partly the result of the limita- 
tion of the possibilities by those with 
the power to decide what the alterna- 
tives shall be. “The public’ decides 
what it wants in response to that with 
which it is presented. 

It is the man who “gives the public 


what it wants’ by playing to the cheap- 
est, most immediate, and most profitable 
desires and interests of a mass audience 
who really shows disrespect for ‘the 
public.” He is the really undemocratic 
one, for he does not treat his neighbor 
as a person of infinite worth. He does 
not treat his fellow man as a creature 
of intellect and spirit, but rather as a 
thing to be manipulated. Cheaply sen- 
sational popular communications is a 
violation of that respect for personality 
which is the essence of the democratic 
creed which the communicator tries to 
employ in his defense. 

There are examples of the responsible 
use of the power of the communicator 
to select what he shall present to the 
public to fulfill its “‘wants.” Discerning 
commentators tell us that the radio in- 
dustry has both raised the standards and 
expanded the audience for serious music 
in the United States. Presumably the 
response to good symphonic music was 
not great at first, but the radio industry 
included enough serious music in its 
fare that it helped gradually to develop 
an audience for classical music which 
did not previously exist. 

But there are, unfortunately, more 
examples of a negative sort. The radio 
industry was also creating the soap 
opera. By finding what would get an 
immediate response from millions of 
housewives, and by resolutely playing 

(Continued on page 31) 
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[ SPORTS PROFILE | 


Parachute Parson 


A CLIMB TO THE TOP only to come 
down with a bang sounds like 
what may happen to someone who has 
tasted the dregs of defeat after sipping 
the sweetness of success. 

In this case, such an experience took 
a reverse twist. The character involved 
in the little drama, a man in a well-cast 
role, may have landed with a bang, but 
he fell on two sturdy legs and rebound- 
ed so courageously that he later came to 
learn anew what it means to be a “mem- 
ber of the team.” 

It is not strange, then that the Rev. 
Raymond S. Hall is pictured on this page 
“at the helm’ of a pretty active ship, 
nor is it hard to believe that a member 
of his ‘crew’ once said—“I like the 
cut of your jib.” You see, Dr. Hall is 
now and has been for some time direc- 
tor of the world’s largest shore home 
for active merchant seamen—the Sea- 
men’s Church Institute of New York, a 
13-story “community” at 25 South St. 

How does sports fit into this story? 
In the mid-1920’s, the then youthful 
Ray Hall was an all-around athlete at 
Classical High School in the Massa- 
chusetts coast city of Lynn. He was 
active in crew, football and track, and 
managed to win the 100-yard swim- 
ming title two consecutive years in the 
so-called Two States (Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island) Y.M.C.A. champion- 


At ‘helm’ on Institute’s roof. 
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By Red Barber 


On first descent from tower, he sprained both of his legs. 


ships. He went on to Brown University 
in Rhode Island and, besides showing 
up well as a cross-country runner, cap- 
tained both the freshman and varsity 
swim teams, breaking many pool records 
during the three years he held the New 
England and Intercollegiate 50 and 100- 
yard titles. In 1931, by placing in na- 
tional events, he won recognition on 
the All-American swimming team. 

Graduating from Brown, Ray Hall 
studied for the ministry at Episcopal 
Theological School in Cambridge, Mass., 
served in various churches in the Bay 
State and became rector of St. John’s 
Church in Lowell. By this time he was 
a0 

Now to “landing with a bang.” (And 
let’s use the words of Tom Baab of the 
Seamen’s Institute, who works closely 
with Dr. Hall): 

“Perhaps the best tribute to this 
athlete’s ability is the fact that ten years 
after becoming an All-American swim- 
met he was to move into the national 
spotlight again by leaving his post as a 
rector in Lowell to become the first 
paratroop chaplain in the U.S. Army. 
He was an older parson competing with 


youngsters as he took the tough training: 
course at Fort Benning, Georgia, along 
with the rest of the Parachute School, 
to which he had been assigned as chap- 
lain. It had taken all eloquence of a 
trained preacher to convince his super- 
iors that a chaplain could not lead his 
men spiritually if he could not follow 
them physically. In the case of para- 
troopers, this meant stepping into space 
with them. 

“On the first descent from the para- 
chute tower, Chaplain Hall sprained 
both of his legs, perhaps because he 
made a mistake common to athletic 
efforts—that of being over-anxious. Un- 
daunted, he got to his feet and went on 
to win his wings as a paratrooper.” 

But, as the yarn unwinds, the 190- 
pound athlete from Lynn—who later 
was among the first paratroopers to 
touch French soil during the Normandy 
invasion—was a little scared on his first 
jump from an airplane. It was his first 
time up, and it seems that the other men 
in the plane were looking to their chap- 
lain for moral support. 

“I managed a few wisecracks,” Dr. 


(Continued on page 36, 
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F ELTON TRUEBLOOD’S many valu- 

able books, one published some 
ars ago had a title which really serves 
_a basic definition for the subject of 
l of them, within a Christian frame. 
is was The Common Ventures of 
‘fe. Of these common ventures, none 
greater or more central to Christian 
ing than that which is the subject 
his new book—the family. 


THE RECOVERY OF FAMILY LIFE, 
by Elton and Pauline Trueblood. Harper. 
127 pp. $1.50. 


Mrs. Trueblood is his collaborator 
th in the narrow sense of having writ- 
*n one specific chapter, “The Vocation 

Married Women,” and in the broad- 
sense of being helpmeet to Mr. True- 
lood in the marriage that is the matrix 
f family and in the full communion 
at is true marriage. 

The four other chapters that accom- 
any the one just mentioned are called 
The Withering Away of the Family,” 
The Idea of the Family,” “Responsible 
‘atherhood,”’ and ‘“The Sources of Fam- 
y Strength.” 

Their attack on the subject is defini- 
ive, in terms of “what a family ought 
o be.” Their choice of the words 
‘withering away” in discussing the de- 
line of the family is no random cir- 
umstance. Marx and Engels used those 
vords to describe what would become 
yf the state and all other institutions in 
he communist millenium. The True- 
loods’ opening chapter sets other words 
rom The Communist Manifesto at its 
read and proceeds to respond squarely 
o their challenge. “We replace home 
ducation by social,” say Marx and 
ingels. 

Before we have even come to the 
eligious connotations of family life 
vhat has the revolutionary-totalitarian 
vorld, the dictatorship of the prole- 
ariat, to fear from free and full family 
ife? ‘““What they fear is not marriage or 
ven a neo-Puritanism in regard to sex, 
mut rather the cultural independence of 
he family unit.” 

This book explores the full meaning 
f Christian family life with warmth, 
et with quiet austerity and discipline, 
he elements lacking in so much of the 
ontemporary approach to it. A valuable 
ook for all existing families and for 
Il those about to be established. 
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: 
Family And Strength 


By Edmund fuller 


From the Holy Cross Press come two 
brief books, paper bound, on the sub- 
ject of prayer. 


‘| WHEN WE PRAY, by Robert Lessing. 


Holy Cross. Press. 78 pp. $1.00. 


= INTERCESSION; The Greatest Service, 
by Christine Fleming Heffner. Holy Cross 
Press. 65 pp. $1.00. 


Father Lessing’s book begins by ex- 
amining the nature of prayer in our re- 
lationship with God, and by drawing 
an insistent distinction between prayer 
and “saying prayers.” 

“Prayer is the fruition of God's crea- 
tive act. It is the bearing of fruit by the 
seed that He planted. It is the process 
of growing and maturing toward the 
Source of Life.” 

Our approach to prayer has in it the 
same stern truth that we meet in our 
approach to the Eucharist: ‘““We cannot 
shut the door on the person we are for 
most of the day when we go in to pray. 
We cannot take off the helmet of lust, 
greed, and pride, replacing it with a 
halo at prayer time. All our life is 
prayer time in one way or another.” 

From these premises, Father Lessing 
proceeds by analyzing The Lord’s Pray- 
er as the prototype of the act. 

“Christine Heffner is concerned both 
with purifying prayer from primitive, 
self-seeking petitions, and with the 
question of how we may use prayer to 
serve others. 

“How often we say, in some great 
tragedy, that there is nothing we can do 
for the afflicted but pray, when prayer 
is the first thing we both can and should 
do, and the only truly powerful thing. 
Prayer is never a last resort of despair 
but the first resource of faith.” 

The heart of intercessory prayer is 
disclosed in four points: 

We place the subjects of our inter- 
cession in God’s hands... 

We ask God’s blessing for their 
needs, as He alone knows them. . 

We offer ourselves to God to be 
used for their blessing... 

All this we do in the Name of our 
Lord Christ... 

The development of these central 
points is the main body of this little 
book, from which our conception of, 
and capacity for, all prayer cannot help 
but gain. 
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PART | 
HOLY BAPTISM 


A new illustrated brochure published 
by Associated Parishes, explaining the 
meaning of Holy Baptism. Sixteen pages, 
81/2x11. Excellent teaching material for 
Adult Confirmation Classes, Schools of 
Religion, Adult Discussion Groups, Par- 
ents, God-parents. 


Single copies, fifty cents. 
or more, twenty five cents. 


ASSOCIATED 
PARISHES, INC. 


6 N. Carroll Street 
Madison 3, Wisconsin 


Seventy five 
Postpaid. 


Any book mentioned 
in this magazine — 


BOOKS OF ALL 
PUBLISHERS 


SILVERWARE BRASSWARE 


buy from 
your official house 


‘THE 


Seabury Press 


GREEN WICH 


CoO NENT E COT eC Ucr 


ST. JAMES LESSONS 


Nine Courses. Based 
on the Prayer Book 
Workbook, 33 les- 
sons, handwork 
Objective: To teach understand- 
ing and practice of 
the Episcopal faith 


Content: 


Method: 


CURRENT PRICES: 
Pupils work books 
Teachers manuals | to Ill 
Teachers manuals IV to IX ....ea. .75 

(Postpaid U.S.A.) 
No samples Payment with orders 
ST. JAMES LESSONS, INC. 
865 Madison Ave., Dept. 4, New York 21, N.Y. 
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Grist for the News Mill 


(Continued from page 22) 

So what’s this got to do with a news- 
paperman looking at the news? It goes 
back to the goldfish bowl; you can’t 
view the news without appraising the 
people who create it and who tread it. 
Try separating news from people and 
you've got eggs without a hen. 

I would be the last man alive to 
claim that the bulk of news on today’s 
front pages is a creditable account of 
man’s humanity to man. From a coldly 
impersonal standpoint, there’s copy ga- 
lore extant in the world today. And 
personally, I—and a lot of other news- 
papermen—hold a poor opinion of it. 

When T. S. Matthews, former editor 
of Time magazine; lamented in the 
March 29 issue of ECnews the lack of 
a Christian press, he voiced a criticism 
neither new nor accurate. 

At a mid-summer revival conducted 
by a Methodist church in a nearby com- 
munity, I was approached by the minis- 
ter on the prospects of publishing the 
sermons delivered during the two-week 
affair. I pointed out the practical im- 
possibility of doing that without afford- 
ing the same opportunity to the 37 
other churches in the country and the 
technical impossibility of finding space 
for so much opinionated wordage. Na- 


turally, he was somewhat vexed. 

“It’s just a shame,” he said, “that 
newspapers can’t see fit to spread the 
Word of God as much as they do kill- 
ings and robberies and wars.” 

A copy deadline was within worty- 
ing distance, so I eschewed a lengthy 
rebuttal and callously clouded the issue. 

“I suppose it is sort of a shame at 
that,” I replied “But wouldn’t you 
rather the newspapers left that to the 
clergy? What if every manufacturer in 
the country made only automobiles? 
Then what would we do for bathtubs?” 

A similar criticism was handed me 
not long ago by a fellow Episcopalian. 
It was his contention that too much of 
the evil and not enough of the good in 
the world made the news columns. 

My first impulse in replying to this 
complaint is to reprove the plaintiff for 
failure to read newspapers thoroughly. 
The good is there, but, as it is in life 
generally, it is overshadowed by the 
evil which mankind finds far more 
fascinating. 

If a newspaper wete to publish side 
by side a story on a Boy Scout giving his 
Christmas savings to a family of un- 
derprivileged children and a story on 
an “eternal triangle” slaying, the poor 
Scout would run a weak second in any 
readership poll. The result would be the 
same if you ran the Boy Scout story on 


| 
Page One under an eight-column bani 
ner and buried the sex slaying in the 
classified ad section. : 

When people complain that evil— 
and many have a peculiar knack for 
regarding tragedy as evil—dominates 
the news columns, they are taunting the 
mirror. They have overlooked the numer 
ous stories on such things as acts 02 
rescue, spontaneous contributions to ¢ 
burned-out family, homes built by de: 
nated labor for crippled veterans, anc 
the hosts of articles on the various 
charitable and civic fund campaigns: 
They themselves have placed the em- 
phasis where they find it. 

Of course, I am not attempting te 
defend every newspaper. As long as 
anyone will drop a nickel on a news: 
stand for a copy, there will be a ‘‘scanda: 
sheet” here and there. 

It would be nice, I’ll concede, if 
this were a milk-and-honey world of 
properly-behaved human beings. But it’s 
not. Crime, brutality, thievery, lust, wan 
and all other varieties of evil pre-date 
the newspaper business by centuries, 
History has never shown that ignorance 
of the general existence of these un- 
happy qualities of man has lessened 
their frequency or impact. 

To hold all newspapers criminally 
liable for mirroring the daily foibles of 

(Continued on page 36) 
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ROADBLOCKS TO FAITH 


JAMES A. PIKE, Dean of The Cathedral of St. John the Divine, New York, and 
JOHN McG. KRUMM, Chaplain of Columbia University, New York 


HO eee 


SU 


*% The Bishop of New York Book for 1954 *% 


“ISN’T RELIGION UNSCIENTIFIC?” 


“ISN’T ETHICS ENOUGH?” 


“DOESN'T EVIL DISPROVE GOD?” 


This book had its origin in the unique series of 
dialogue sermons given in New York’s Cathe- 
dral of St. John the Divine. In these sermons, 
Dean Pike of the Cathedral and Chaplain 
Krumm of Columbia opposed each other in al- 
ternating roles of Skeptic and Believer. 
were broadcast nation-wide over the A. B. C. 


radio network. 
A January Publication. 


29 E. Madison Street 
Chicago 2, Ill. 


They 


“WHICH IS THE TRUE RELIGION?” 


“1 HAVE MY OWN RELIGION” 


Here is a book that has been sought by many. 
This is a new approach in reaching those per- 
sons on the border-line of faith. 
book that sets forth for those who are members 
of the Church, questions that arise which they 
must meet in discussing with those who have in- 
tellectual objections to religion. 


It is also a 


All sorts of 


people, Christian and non-Christian alike, will 


find answers here to vital questions of faith and 


life. 


MOREHOUSE-GORHAM CO. 


14 E. 41st STREET 
NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


Probable Price, $2.50 


261 Golden Gate Avenue 
San Francisco 2, Calif. 
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\ Mass Communications 
Wontinued from page 27) 

their most superficial emotions, the 
{io industry developed this form. It 
Fayed to the desire of a female au- 
jence to identify with a wise strong 
“Boman, a good woman who solves the 
oblems of her friends. The woman 
1es from a small town, where prob- 
s are simple and personal, without 
yy social complexity.. People in a soap 
pera rarely suffer from problems which 
Yve any larger scope that those caused 
» the villainy of identifiable indivi- 
Mials. The bad man, who creates the 
‘“ioblems, is a stranger, and usually 
“@mes from the city. The weak persons 
jhom the good woman helps are ordi- 
“@trily men. The ingredients of the soap 
foera include the most enormous doses 
adversity for the friendly characters, 
mt always with a happy outcome. Such 
Mform of communication systematically 
ploits certain thoughtless stereotypes 
4nd easy emotions and undisciplined de- 
wipres. In a sense the public which lis- 
ims to soap opera “wants” what it 
@ears. But it didn’t know it wanted it 
th this form until it was developed and 
jresented by some radio producers. 


+e 


ow Is the Time 


We are right now in a period when 
rms for the future are being develop- 
d in television and the movies. We are 
ow deciding which of the enormous 
‘ossibilities for good and evil in the 
elevision medium will be realized. The 
slevision producers cannot tell us that 
ney are simply fulfilling public wants. 
They are developing all sorts of new 
brograms for the quality of which they 
rear the primary responsibility them- 
elves. 

The movies, in response to the in- 
joads which television has made, have 
ried to protect themselves by technical 
mprovements. One of the unfortunate 
lesults of the cheap show and _nickel- 
bdeon tradition out of which our movie 
roduction comes is that belief that the 


1 


bigger, yet more fantastic, yet more 
hrilling. This has meant a concentra- 
jon on the “technical improvements”’ 
in the sensation that can be produced by 
the medium, at the expense of the con- 
Jent of the material. All the signs point 
to a lowering of the standard of the 
fontent of the movies accompanying 
these new technical developments. We 
hnow have three dimensional films and 
natural vision and stereophonic sound. 
Screens are being made wider and high- 
jer. To see some films it is necessary to 
jwear glasses. Complicated cameras have 
Iseen invented by engineers. But the 
films which have been shown with 
these new “improvements” have been 
(Continued next page) 
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WOMAN'S CORNER 


- Mother Is a Sophomore 


By Betsy Tupman 


ene A RECTOR’S wife is just a mat- 
ter of course, of rather courses, for 
Mrs. Florence Bell Whiting. 

This charming brunette and mother 
of four children—Robert, 16; Lila Ann, 
13; Jane Rae, 8, and James Lawrence, 
6— is the wife of the Rev. Robert W. 
Whiting of St. Thomas’ Church, Ala- 
mosa, Colo. She is also a real-life em- 
bodiment of the popular Hollywood 
comedy, “Mother is a Freshman.’’ Only, 
in this case, ““Mother’’ is a “sophomore” 
—the youngest-looking (and only) 50- 
year-old sophomore in Colorado's 
Adams State College. 

It all started last summer when Jim- 
my, the youngest of the Whiting brood, 
turned six and the family prepared to 
trot him off to school. Then, as Mrs. 
Whiting tells it, the grim prospect of 
“comparative idleness” faced her. 

There was nothing left to do but 
cook, wash, iron, mend, keep house, 
play the organ at Sunday School and do 
an occasional stint of substitute teach- 
ing. Long, lonely hours loomed on the 
horizon. 

It was then that fate and geographi- 
cal happen-stance entered the picture. 
Twenty-five years before, Mrs. Whiting 
had interrupted her education at Col- 
orado State College of Education in 
Greeley. What with teaching (mostly 
in one-room schools in Colorado and 
Wyoming) and marrying a teacher who 
was later to become a minister, and 
raising a family, she had never gotten 
back to it. And she had always wanted 
to. Besides . . . and what could be bet- 
ter... there was a college right in town. 

So with the hearty approval of Fr. 
Whiting and the children, she hustled 
out to the campus of Adams State Col- 
lege and enrolled as a sophomore with 
a full academic load of 17 hours per 
quarter, majoring in elementary educa- 
tion. 

The students at Adams State have 
accepted Mrs. Whiting happily, with 
but one regret—that she couldn’t be put 
through freshman initiation. Fr. Whit- 
ing reports that the faculty at the small 
college (enrollment 450) has been more 
than kind, taking a personal interest in 
their newly-acquired “senior” sopho- 
more. 

As for St. Thomas’ parishioners— 
they all seem pleased with their rector’s 
wife’s scholastic activities. 

“Actually,” says Fr. Whiting, “I 
think they may be somewhat relieved. 


The rectory is something short of mod- 
ern, can’t be kept up properly even with 
full time effort, and Florence is now too 
busy to complain about the house and 
its deficiencies.” 

The Whiting children are happy 
about mother’s being a sophomore, too, 
although it means they come in for a 
bit more housework than they used to 
catch, 

“It’s kind of fun to have your mother 
just a few years ahead of you in school,” 
says Robert. “It helps to keep her 
young.” 

‘““Mother’s schooling is good for all 
of us,” Fr. Whiting admits, ‘although 
none of us have figured out who helps 
whom with the homework. But it does 


Mrs. Florence Whiting. 


give me a chance to review some of my 
undergraduate work and it’s a pleasure 
to give suggestions for themes, to re- 
read Greek plays and history and even 
to review the principles of things like 
levers and pulleys.” 

Education always has played a pro- 
minent part in the lives of the Whit- 
ings. Fr. and Mrs. Whiting met and 
married when they both had jobs teach- 
ing in public schools at Wheatridge, 
Colo., in suburban Denver. Before their 
marriage in 1935, Mrs. Whiting had 
taught school for 13 years. Fr. Whiting 
graduated from Colorado University in 
Boulder in 1931 and taught in various 
Colorado schools until 1942, when the 
family moved to North Carolina where 
he was a field representative for the 
Junior Red Cross. His territory covered 
four states. 
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of the crudest and most sensational sort. 
The third dimensional pictures particul- 
atly offer the supposedly entertaining 
possibility of thrusting things out at 
the audience in a sensational way. 
Therefore we have had arrows shot at 
the audience and snakes leaping at the 
audience and all kinds of objects thrown 
out at the audience and, as a crowning 
indignity, in a recent film an actor spits 
a wad of tobacco juice at the audience. 

The communicators who are develop- 
ing the new forms for television and 
the movies cannot successfully claim 
that they are just giving the public what 
it wants. They have a_ responsibility. 
They have the power to decide what 
experiments will be tried. They have 
control enough to manipulate the wants 
of persons to correspond with this or 
that or the other kind of presentation. 
Any one communicator has, of course, 
only a very small fraction of this power, 
and to some extent he is the victim of 
the total pattern, too. But he is not such 
a victim that he can evade the responsi- 
bility to use that small fraction of pow- 
er which he does have for the upbuild- 
ing of personality and not for its 
degadation. 


Important to Society 


The men who write and publish our 
magazines and newspapers, and who 
create our movies and our TV shows 
are vety important members of the so- 
ciety. If the church is really concerned 
about the ideas of people in the society, 
and about the sources of meaning in 
their lives it should be really concerned 
about the kind of people and the kind 
of ideas that pervade the popular com- 
munications. We in the church should 
not allow the communications in our 
society to be shaped according to the 
doctrine ‘“‘we give the public what it 
wants.” 

But we cannot stop by asserting the 
responsibility of the communicator. By 
so doing those of us who are members 
of the audience might be trying in turn 
to pass the buck. We have a responsibi- 
lity, too. Our gospel teaches us to take 
most seriously of all our own place and 
the guilt we have in it. We must take 
seriously the other part of the half 
truth, that they give the public what it 
wants. We help to make up the public 
which goes to movies, which listens to 
the radio, which watches television. We 
read newspapers, magazines and some 
of us may even read books. We make 
choices too, and they are moral choices. 

We must recognize that there are 
great differences within popular com- 
munications. Those preachers who con- 
demn “Hollywood” without qualifica- 
tion, as though it were monolithic, fail 
to give credit to, the sensitive and honest 
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Ann Holland 
I’m telling you for the last time. 


movie makers who work within the 
American motion picture industry. Si- 
milarly we need to exercise discriminat- 
ing judgment about radio networks and 
programs and the output of television, 
about the magazines we subscribe to and 
the books we read. Every such decision 
helps to shape the content of our so- 
ciety's communications. The morally 
earnest men who work in the popular 
communications need our support. To 
my view it appears that Stanley Kramer, 
for example, is a Hollywood producer 
who deserves our special support, for 
the movies he has made have been sensi- 
tive, intelligent and attentive to the 
life and responsibility of persons; CBS 
radio news has an integrity and breadth 
about it which does not characterize 
much of our reporting; Eric Sevareid 
discusses the news with none of the 
pretense and pomposity of many “‘com- 
mentators,” and with more wisdom and 
compassion. Perhaps you could name 
others; the point is, men like these and 
the others we could name should not 
be lumped together with their less res- 
ponsible counterparts. The Christian’s 
role must not be generalized condemna- 
tion but specific and discriminating 
judgment, based on a Christian ethic. 


Showing Support 


Our support to the more hopeful 
groups in popular communications can 
go beyond listening to or reading or 
looking at a presentation. Letters and 
phone calls of approval carry weight 
with most of these communication 
media. A more positive kind of evalua- 
tion with a more constructive intent 
would be welcomed in many movie, 
television and radio circles. We need 
church groups which examine the con- 
tent of these media not to censor the 
language or disapprove the length of the 
skirts or protect the institutional in- 


terests of the church, but rather to evalu: 
ate the total meaning of the product, 
and to give support and encouragement 
to those which are judged to be good: 

And this brings us to our third ob- 
jection to the doctrine of “giving the 
public what it wants:” It implies a false 
standard of truth and of value. The 
doctrine seems to be saying that what- 
ever can be shown to have a large and 
profitable market is thereby shown te 
be good or true. On such a basis narcot- 
ics would be good and popular super- 
stitions would be true. 

The belief in the rule of the majority 
is a valuable part of democratic life: 
and it has many roots in the Christian 
understanding of personality. Never- 
theless the doctrine that the majority 
rules does not say that the majority. is 
always right about a question either of 
truth or of value. 

Moreover, majorities are formed by, 
the grouping together of many minori- 
ties, and, in the last analysis, of many 
persons, each of whom is somewhat 
different or his apprehension of the par- 


‘ticular truth or value involved. 


Christian’s Final Standard 


A Christian has a standard of truth: 
and value which is absolute withouti 
being the rigid and autocratic standard: 
of the snob or the aristocrat. The Chris- 
tian’s final standard of truth and of! 
value is the saving act of a personal! 
God. This standard transcends and! 
judges him and his lesser standards, as: 
it transcends and judges all others. Ai 
Christian man does not therefore reject! 
popular entertainment on the basis of} 
a snobbish insistance that whatever the: 
peasants like cannot be any good. A. 
Christian needs very much to be con-: 
cerned about what large numbers of 
men are seeing and hearing, and he 
needs to make distinctions of better and 
worse within that material. It is be 
cause a Christian is fundamentally in- 
volved as sinner with all other men, as 
equals, and as neighbors, that he must 
be seriously concerned about the con- 
tent of the communication which we 
all receive. 

The Christian is concerned about the 
“wants” of “the public,” but he knows 
that the public is composed of persons 
who have many wants, and needs, and 
beyond that good. He cannot claim to 
know absolutely what that good is, for 
his own sin and limitation color his 
every attempt to know it, but he knows 
that good exists. God judges our efforts 
to communicate to each other, and a 
man should go with fear and trembling 
to speak to his fellows by microphone, 
or cameta, or printing press. No flood 
of letters, no applause, no Hooper rat- 
ing justifies what he says, but only his 
sincere effort to serve his neighbor as 
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4H would have him served. The mem- 
Of the audience, too, must take his 
‘Ybonsibility seriously, for by millions 
small decisions we make a world. 


»tiself by blaming “the public.” Where 
jmuch of our communication sounds 
though it were turned out by a ma- 
jie On an assembly-line, and intended 


“gt still try himself to speak as a 
60n to other persons. He should 
‘or and support those in the high 
_®sure world of popular communica- 
‘th who still manage to seem human, 
“if to take seriously that truth and that 
"gd which may not be just what a 
‘lic now wants, but what in our 
‘pest heart all persons want, and what 
d wants. END 


. Christian Society 
Pntinued from page 24) 
Mibland,” “the Church of Sweden’’ and 
#forth, have become part of ordinary 
WQristian usage. As we have seen, long 
sore the Reformation the phrase ec- 
tia Anglicana was in use, though 
4 Hhout such a strong sense of separate- 
is as came to be associated with it, 
fen nationalism and distinct organiza- 
hn had broken up the unity of the 
dieval corpus Christanum. 
WFinally, the word has come to be used 
Nominationally, in such phrases as 
“Ne Methodist Church,” ‘“‘the Lutheran 
urch.” This appeats to be a recent 
‘\§7elopment. Methodism, for example, 
2w up in the form of societies for 
"cial purposes within the Church of 
@gland. Even after its separation from 
parent body, it had no strong 
iGurch sense of its own. It was only 
ivards the end of the Nineteenth Cen- 
Fy that the claim to be a Church, with 
nding equal to that of other churches, 
@gan to be formally made. A further 
ip is taken, when such a denomination 
Jiving become world-wide, takes on 
iWmething of the lineaments of a uni- 
Wirsal Church. For such a usage there 
ims to be no basis in New Testament 
guage or thought about the Church. 


she 


iS 
YY 


v 


‘ying to Find Unity 

)Each of these forms of language has 
own theological presuppositions ; 
eir diversity represents the difficulty 
which the Christian society is faced 
) it strives to find its unity, and to 
ypress it in action in face of an in- 
yeasingly hostile world. 

| There are churches which hold that 
ere is no problem, since the original 
rity has never been lost, and is already 
resent and expressed in an existing 
hurch organization. 

|, The Roman Catholic Church claims 


{ (Continued on next page) 
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SUPPORT 
EPISCOPAL 


STRENGTHEN 
the Ministry 
and so 
strengthen 


THEOLOGICAL 
EDUCATION 


Thru Your Parish NOW! 


GIVE! 


Let's put Theological 


Education Sunday 


(January 24, 1954) over the top. Give gen- 
erously ... that the service of God through 


His Church may be fulfilled. 


The goal of EPISCOPAL CHURCHNEWS, from 
its very beginning, has been to serve the 
whole Church. The advancement of theo- 
logical education has our whole-hearted 


support. It is one important field in which 


we all can serve. Let us be certain that we 


serve to full capacity. 


This Advertisement is contributed by EPISCOPAL 
CHURCHNEWS as an aid to Theological Education 


Ce 


All future profits of EPISCOPAL CHURCHNEWS 
will be used to help men who need financial assis- 
tance in preparing for Holy Orders ... and to aid the 
seminaries in their needs for expansion and im- 
provements! 


i DIVINITY SSS 


OF THE 
PACIFIC 


Se /BRARY 
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—Prayer Book Rubric 


(III “, . . all kneeling.” 


The Episcopal Church 
is a kneeling Church. 
Should not that act 
of reverence be assum- 
ed without discomfort? 


lated cork and foam rubber, covered with 
tough yet beautiful plastic leathercloth. 


One-inch foam rubber Chapel 
(hanging) Kneelers also avail- 
able. 


Pew Seating and Chancel Cush- 
ions in all types and coverings. 


Collins Kneeling Hassocks, Oval or Rec- 
tangular, are filled with resilient granu- 


COLLINS KNEELERS 


68-12 Yellowstone Blvd. 
: Forest Hills, Long Island, N.Y. 
World Famous 
MEDIEVAL and CONTEMPORARY 


MADE BY 


Beary, 


i fronz Jloyer 
AYER E & COMPANY of 


“24 Russell Church Supply Co. 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C 


BOX S237 


SELL SUNFLOWER DISH CLOTHS... 


( MAKE MONEY ror your treasury 


Easy to selll Splendid profiel Over 200,000 
sold in 1952 bby Sunday Seheol members, 
ladies’ Aids, Young People’s Groups| 


SANGAMON 


Earn money fer 
our treasury .. 
make friends for 


your organizatien 


y yee MILLS 
COHOES, NEW YORK 


Cassocks — Surplices 
Eucharistic Vestments 
All embroidery 
is hand done. 

J. M. HALL, INC. 
14 W. 40th St., iN. Y. 18 
TEL. CH 4-3306 


EMBROIDERIES 
ALTAR LINENS 
CLERGY & CHOIR 
VESTMENTS 


GENUINE CHIMES 
BELLS & CARILLONS 
as installed in 
The Bok Tower ¢ St. Thomas Church, N. Y. 
Harkness Tower Yale ¢ Harvard U. 

St. Paul’s, London and Elsewhere by 
TAYLOR of ENGLAND 
GEORGE L. PAYNE 
PATERSON 16, N. J. 


' American Representative 


15,PRINCE ST. 


IMPORTED IRISH LINENS, 
TRANSFERS, PATTERNS FOR VESTMENTS, 
FREE SAMPLES. 

MARY FAWCETT COMPANY 
Box 325E, Marblehead, Mass. 


that it is the Church founded on the 
Rock of Peter, guarded by his perpetual 
watchfulness against the least tincture 
of error, endowed by the Saviour with 
the gift of infallibility, it teaches all 
truth, reprobates all error and speaks 
with authority to meet the changing 
situations of all times. It is still official 
Roman Catholic doctrine that it is 
absolutely necessary for the salvation of 
every man that he should be in com- 
munion with and in submission to the 
rule of the See of Peter. The rigidity of 
this view has been mitigated in recent 
years by the doctrine of invincible ignor- 
ance; this leaves a door of hope for 
those who have never had the claims of 
the Roman Church clearly explained to 
them, or have been prevented by pre- 
existine prejudice from comprehending 
them. Some Roman Catholics in good 
standing would go yet further, and say 
that Christians of other than the Roman 
obedience may be of the soul of the 
Church, though they are not within its 
body. But these concessions do not in 
any way modify the claim of the Ro- 
man Church to be the Church, the King- 
dom of God on earth, endued with the 
plenitude of authority and power. The 
only way to the recovery of the broken 
unity of the Christian society is for all 
who have strayed from the true fold to 
return to it, that, according to the will 
of God, there may be one fold and one 
shepherd. 


No Rallying Point 


The Roman Church has never at any 
time been able to make its claim effec- 
tive throughout the Christian world. It 
does not seem likely that in any near 
future it will prove to be the rallying 
point for all scattered Christians. That 
Church has, indeed, great strength. Its 
discipline and the clarity with which its 
positions are defined makes it more ef- 
fective in the conflict with non-Chris- 
tian systems of thought and organiza- 
tion than any of the non-Roman Church- 
es. It has gained in prestige in the 
turmoils of recent generations in Europe. 
On the other hand, the increasingly 
rigid definition of doctrine, the addition 
to the faith of the dogmas of the Im- 
maculate Conception of the Blessed 
Virgin (1854) and of the Infallibility 
of the Pope (1870), the recent develop- 
ments in Nariolatry, seem to many the- 
ologians familiar with the history of the 
Church to be irreconcilable both with 
the ancient standards of Christian ortho- 
doxy and with any legitimate theory of 
the development of doctrine. The ex- 
treme centralization of the Roman sys- 
tem repels those who believe that the 
well-being of the Church demands 
greater flexibility, and such indepen- 
dence for the parts as makes it possible 
for each to make its own individual 


of all the Churches. 


contribution to the development of tI 
whole. 

The Holy Orthodox Church of th 
East makes a claim not dissimilar to th 
of Rome. It points with pride to its w 
broken succession, both in its hierarch 
and in the maintenance of the origin 
deposit of the faith, without suc 
changes as have been made in the wes 
for example by the unauthorized insz 
tion of the famous Filogue in the Nicea 
Creed. With the lapse of Rome in 
heresy, the Eastern Church remains — 
the one true successor of the Apostle 
Salvation and unity are to be found om 
in its fellowship. This Church alone h 
access to the treasures of grace guara: 
teed by Christ to His Body. Thoug 
some crumbs may fall from the table ~ 
those who call themselves Christian 
but are outside the Orthodox family, 
is only for the children that the feast 
provided by the Master of the Hous 
The Orthodox Church does not decic 
on the question whether non-orthodc 
can be saved, leaving that to the mere 
and judgment of God, and for that re: 
son does not proselytise. But it holc 
son does not proselytise. | 

But it holds that no unity of th 
Church is possible without the return ¢ 
all Christians, including those of th 
Roman obedience, to the Orthodox fold 


Weakened by Divisions 


In recent years, the non-orthodo 
churches have become more consciou 
than ever before of the wealth of Chri: 
tian insight and devotion that has bee 
maintained and built up by the Orthode 
Churches in their long centuries a 
isolation. But there is no sign anywher 
of any large movement to join the O1 
thodox Churches, or of a belief that th: 
is the way in which the unity of th 
Christian society can be secured. Th 
Orthodox Churches are weakened b 
their own inner divisions. Constar 
tinople, followed by the Greek-speakin 
Churches, holds that the Ecumenic: 
Partiarchate still possesses undiminishe 
the authority given to it by the Counc 
of Chalcedon, and that, since the defec 
tion of Rome, it has no rival in supfe 
macy over the whole Christian worlc 
Moscow holds a rather different view 
When Byzantium fell in 1453, effectiv 
supervision over the churches of th 
world could no longer be carried out b 
its patriarch; so, when old Rome ha 
fallen into heresy, and new Rome int 
captivity, God called into being Moscoy 
the third Rome, to be the head and ligh 
The tension be 
tween the Greek and Slavonic Churche 
remains unresolved. The universal head 
ship of either Byzantium or Moscow j 
not likely to be taken very seriously b 
Christians of other allegiances, | 
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Dora Chaplin 


jontinued from Page 25) 


t way to do this is to start a teen-age 
up in which some of these things 
dd come up naturally. If you have 
suggestions, I would appreciate 


— 


Your answers to teen-agers are tops 
7 on that basis alone I am going to 
+ ECnews to as many teen-agers as 
ssible. Keep up the good work for I 
ow it is effective. 

The Rev.—(North Dakota) 


var Mrs. Chaplin: 

Our Senior Hi young people have 
ned a fine Christian doctor, a very 
ye Christian mother and myself to 
1a them in a panel discussion on the 
Dr1stian Ideal of Sex. I will appreciate 
very much if you will give me any 
tertal or information that would be 
Lpful in this panel. 


The Rev.—( Arkansas ) 


AR SIRS: 


‘Your questions are so nearly related 
at I am answering them together. The 
ty best book I know, and which I 
ve mentioned previously in this col- 
on, is Facts of Life and Love, by Eve- 
n Millis Duvall. This is now obtain- 
le without illustrations in the low- 
‘iced paper edition found in the racks 
a stations and drug stores. The high- 
riced illustrated edition, published by 
ssociation Press, is more than worth 
1e cost, and hundreds of clergy are 
ading it a valuable addition to their 
ermament library. It is written for 
en-agers, but is helpful to many adults, 
specially parents and leaders of young 
zople. I have seen the new generation 
»me back to it with relief after the 
lf-conscious sentimentality of many 
irrent publications. 

You as parish priests will want to 
mphasize the Christian implications of 
1e teaching. There is another book pri- 
arily written for marriage counselling 
you would find it excellent for this 
eld of your ministry) which is helpful 
3. a resource book for you as you con- 
ey the teachings of the Church. It is 
led Whom God Hath Joined, by 
avid R. Mace (Westminster Press, 
2.00). I hope that some day we shall 
ave its equivalent for teen-agers, but 
1 the meantime it will help us all in 
tempting to create the right attitudes 
1 our young people. 

There are innumerable pamphlets on 
sen-age subjects. They are nearly all 
‘ritten from the sociological, physiologi- 
il, or psychological point of view, and 
snd to be humanistic. They are useful, 
owever if they are used as tools to 
smplement, or make way for, the Chris- 
an Gospel message about our modern 
es. 
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A postal card to any one of the fol- 
lowing addresses will bring you their 
lists of pamphlets and booklets: 

1. Science Research Associate, Inc., 
228 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, 
Ill., for Life Adjustment Booklets. (In 
this series there are such titles as “‘Dat- 
ing Days,” “Looking Ahead to Mar- 
riage,’ “How to Live with Parents,” 
“Getting Along with Brothers and Sis- 
ters,’ “Growing up Socially.” Single 
copies are 40 cents, or three for $1.00). 

2. Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 22 
East 38th» St.. New York.-16, N.Y. 
(Numbers 127 and 113 in this series 
are both by Dr. Duvall and are called 
Keeping Up with Teen-Agers and Build- 
Your Marriage). 

3. New York Committee on Mental 
Hygience, 105 East 22nd St., New 
York 10, N.Y. (Note How to Tell 
Your Child About Sex, by James Hymes, 
20 cents). 

4. From the Children’s Bureau, Fed- 
eral Security Agency, Washington 25, 
D.C., comes Guiding the Adolescent, 
by Douglas A. Thom, 25 cents. 

5. Morehouse Gorham publishes a 
very fine booklet for 35 cents called 
The Threshold of Marriage, written by 
a priest. 

You are very wise to consider some 
group discussion in facing these ques- 
tions. Do you know Leadership of Teen- 
Age Groups, by Roberts and published 
by Associated Press, $3.00? Or a 25 
cents booklet called Thinking Together, 
by Dan West, published by the General 
Brotherhood Board, Church of he Bre- 
thern, Elgin, Ill.? 

I am greatly interested in your ven- 
tures. Please write again some time to 
tell me and our readers how plans 
worked out. Thank you for your ap- 
preciative remarks about the column. 

END 


Something Worth Joining 


(Continued from page 23) 


already exist across the country both on 
and off college campuses. Such groups 
may have as few as two members, per- 
haps as many as twelve or fifteen, but 
not more. Even a group of twenty-five 
adherents to the same denomination 
should be split into two cells so that 
each member can achieve the total par- 
ticipation and intimacy which can be 
had only in the small cell. 

Though doctrinal differences divide, 
these separate homogeneous cells — 
each comprised of adherents to the 
same doctrine—could with intelligent 
forbearance and tact knit themselves to- 
gether into a strong interdenominational 
campus fellowship for active Christian 
living. The Episcopalian, the Quaker, 
the Methodist and the Nazarene, though 
their ways of worship differ and their 
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LAMB STUDISS 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS 


Stained Glass ¢ Lighting Fixtures 
Altars ¢ Pulpits * Tablets 
Genuine Bells * Vestments 


Studios of GEORGE L. PAYNE 
15 PRINCE ST. PATERSON 16, N. J. 


CATHEDRAL STUDIO Perrrrorres 
Head of Washington Cathedral Altar Guild 
Silk damasks, linens & materials by the yd. 
Surplices, albs, Altar linens, stoles, burses 
& veils. My new book, Church Embroidery 
& Vestments 2nd ed. Complete instructions, 
128 pp., 95 illus., vestment patterns drawn 
to scale, price $7.50. Handbook for Altar 
Guilds 4th Ed., 15,000 sold to date 55¢. Miss 
Mackrille, 11 W. Kirke St., Chevy Chase 15, 
Md. Tel. OL2-2752. 
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CONFRATERNITY OF 


THE BLESSED SACRAMENT 
A Devotional Society of clergy and laity 
throughout the Anglican Communion to 
work and pray for Greater Honor to Our 
Lord present in the Blessed Sacrament of 
His Body and Blood. ... founded 1862 
for further information address 
The Rev. William R. Wetherell, Sec.-Gen. 
530 Fullerton Parkway, Chicago 14, Ill. 


/t5 time fo roll up your sieeve... 


Z. GIVE 
LOOD 


CALL YOUR RED CROSS TODAY! 


NATIONAL BLOOD PROGRAM 


CLASSIFIED | 


ADVERTISING DOES THE JOB: = 


RATE PER WORD 


1 ti 3 tie SS Pine 26) ti. 
10c 9c 8c 7e 


Minimum rate $1.00. 

No display style allowed; Headings set in 
8 pt. bold face, oalance of copy in 6 pt. 
bold face. 


Do 


HELP WANTED 

LIVE PARISH, of two hundred and fifty commu- 
nicants, needs ambitious young RECTOR to help 
double membership. All CHURCH buildings and 
MEMBERSHIP MORALE excellent. Need REAL 
LEADERSHIP now, near E.T.S. Apply to MIL- 
TON C. SENCABAUGH, Clerk, 98 Curtis St., 
SOMERVILLE 44. Mass. 


3§ 


The HOLY LAND ART COMPANY 
offers Ecclesiastical Fabrics to Al- 
tar Guilds. They are available by 
the yard; cut to given dimen- 
sions; or as Eucharistic vestments 
and altar hangings. 

Trimmings, orphreys and fabrics 
are available in silk, metal, bem- 
berg and rayon damasks of diverse 
church design and in all colors of 
the Divine Liturgy. 

Please address sample inquiry to: 
THE HOLY LAND ART CO. 
Established 1922 
55 Barclay St. * New York 7, N.Y. 


GOWNS 


«Pulpit and Choir 
Headquarters for 
\) RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 


2 Embroideries - Vestments 

2Hangings - Communion 
Sets . Altar Brass Goods 

CATALOG ON REQUEST 1a 


is 


‘Nears 
LIlational sxe 22, 


821-23 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


(CCC @ @ @ 


EPISCOPAL CHURCH KALENDARS 


and 
CHURCHMAN’S ORDO KALENDARS 
The only Episcopal Kalendars with Days and 
Seasons of the Church in Liturgical colors. 


e 
Write for FREE circular or send 
50¢ for postpaid sample copy. 


ASHBY COMPANY ° Box 184 © ERIE, PA. 


5 
TRANSFER PATTERNS /[Z) 


1d) 


MARTHA B. YOUNG lad 


2229 Maple Dr., Midwest City, Okla. 


TRANSFER PATTERNS 
ALTAR LINENS - SURPLICES 


also pure linen by the yard 


MARTHA B. YOUNG 


2229 Maple Dr., Midwest City, Okla: 


When writing Advertisers 
please mention 
EPISCOPAL CHURCHNEWS 
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creeds do not neatly match, could in this 
way go arm in arm with mutual warmth 
and respect and solve together the larg- 
er, all-important matters of living. 

It might well be that on any campus, 
when the Student Christian Association 
members were shaken down and count- 
ed, the group really willing to accept 
the challenge of committed Christian 
living would be no more than enough 
to comprise one prayer unit. But in this 
matter, numbers do not have any mean- 
ing. It is the depth and intensity of one’s 
commitment that is important. Better 
both for themselves and for the campus 
that there be two people deeply com- 
mitted and living fully in the spirit of 
Christ’s teachings than that there be 
fifty casually involved because it is a 
novel idea, “a good stunt,” or because 


‘they have a sentimental attachment to 


Christianity and feel that ‘‘they should 


‘support the Church and its religious 


activities.” 
Naturally, any group on a campus 


‘should enter upon such a way of life for 


its own good and development only, 
not as a means of converting others to 
Christianity. It should seek self-improve- 


‘ment and spiritual growth as its only 
-and mighty reward. The campus would 


inevitably benefit. The presence of even 


one deeply committed person anywhere, 
one living Christian, is an example that 
‘few bystanders can disregard. 


A vital spiritual community of three 


‘or four or more related groups, living 


their religion to the full during their 
years on a campus, would be a light on 
that campus which could not be over- 


‘looked, an experience for that student 
- body which could not be forgotten. Then 


would the others see in action that the 
Christians had something worth join- 
ing. Then would the Gentiles began to 
catch fire! END 


Grist for the News Mill 
(Continued from page 30) 
mankind is hardly fair; it’s like blaming 
the weatherman because the track was 
muddy and your daily double failed to 
pay off. This view also indicates a foggy 


‘understanding of the purpose of a news- 
_ paper. There is news in goodness, and 
‘it gets published. 


However, it has been the age-old 
practice of newspapers to “‘play” the 
news in direct ratio of its interest to the 
most people rather than on the basis of 
how well or poorly it speaks of human 
nature. There isn’t a newspaper in the 
world that could transform one single 
sinner into a true, working Christian 
simply by overlooking the ugly and con- 
trary acts of mankind in favor of print- 
ing only, sweetness and light. 

God gave us freedom of choice. It 


a 


+ 
was the first of our many God-given 
freedoms, and remains the most abused, 
But whether a poor choice is the result 
of bad judgment or outright sinful in 
tent, that freedom is with us to stay 
no matter what happens to our other, 
freedoms. You can sin as easily in a 
dictatorship as in a democracy. Without} 
newspapers, without movies, without 
wine, women or song, you can sin. It) 
is one of the few things today that 
costs no money, albeit you can certainly, 
expand rapidly with a little capital. 

The direct results of the choice made: 
—to rob a bank, to enter a seminary, te. 
leap from a 14th story window, to en: 
dow a science laboratory—are chroni 
cled by newspapers daily The ranks of| 
the sinful and the virtuous will be: 
swelled daily because of our freedom: 
of choice. And these choices—good, 
bad or any shade between these ex-. 
tremes of the behavior spectrum—will. 
be grist for the news mill insofar as: 
they have the greatest effect on the most: 
people. 

In any effort to track down and era- 
dicate something, it helps to be able to 
put your finger on the difficulty. There’s: 
no use stocking up on mouse traps when’ 
termites are your trouble. For providing: 
a box score on the wayward path of: 
humanity, there’s nothing better than: 
a newspaper. The subject matter may 
not always be cheerful, but it is difficult 
to conceive of any reasonably observant! 
newspaper reader viewing mankind's: 
progress complacently, secure in the be-. 
lief that God’s in His Heaven and all’s: 
well. 

If keeping abreast of the ways of the 
world today doesn’t convince a reader 
of the need for the practice of Chris- 
tianity, then it’s not easy to discern 
what will. 

So evil exists. It is, or could it con- 
cetvably be, the exclusive responsibility 
of newspapers to eradicate it? Then try 
their hardest with what editorial strength 
they have to sway public opinion and 
action in the direction of right, at least 
as they envision right. ; 

While a newspaper tends to be all 
things to all men, it has only one basic 
function—to bring to its readers the 
news as it happens and as soon as it 
happens. This function is well stated 
in the phrase newspapermen have used 
for years in answering those who have 
found truth both unpleasant and pain: 
ful: 

“We don’t make the news, friend: 
Wwe just report it.’ END | 
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Sports 
(Continued from page 28) 
Hall recalls, “and when my time came | 
Just closed my eyes and jumped.” (Anc 


EpiscopaL CHURCHNEWs, JaNuary 10, 1954 


‘fter that, on Sundays, he had a full 
hapel, where formerly fewer than a 
ozen troopers had attended, the report 
toes. Apparently so impressed was the 
"Army, with Chaplain Hall’s efforts, that 
he regular jump training was made 
joandatory for chaplains assigned to 
aratroop divisions). 

Helping everywhere he could—per- 
ncularly with the wounded—Chaplain 
‘dall stayed overseas with the 101st Air- 
borne Division, until he himself was 
pushed to the sidelines when struck 
with a blast from a German grenade. 
Recovering from wounds in a British 
ospital, he joined a second attack 
igainst the Continent, only this time go- 
ing in by glider after doctors would not 
pass him for further jumping. 

+ Captured by the Germans and held 
prisoner in Poland for some time before 
anaging to escape to Russia, Chaplain 
(Major) Hall came home to the US. 
and rejoined his wife and children. 
Then, for a while, he was director of 
che Seamen’s Club of Boston before 
zoing to New York in the late 1940's. 
He now lives in Northport, Long Island, 
with his wife and three children, Ray, 
Jr., 17; Benjamin, 14, and Tommy, four. 
His sports activity these days—fishing, 
boating, tennis and badminton, and a 
“lot of swimming.” 

_ Never too busy to talk to any of his 
“crew” at the New York institute, Dr. 
Hall is a sturdy pilot at the helm of an 
important craft, a former athlete who 
exemplifies the spirit of ‘fair play’ in 
the more weighty struggles that face 
men now on his team. END 


| CHANGES | 


ADAMS, RICHARD B., of Springfield, IIl., 
to St. Paul’s Church, Vergennes, Vt., as rector. 


-AXELROAD, BENJAMIN, JR., Chaplain, 


Newark City Mission, N.J., to Chicago City 
Mission, Chicago, Ill., as chaplain to West Side 


Veterans’ Administration Hospital and Cook 
County Tubercular Sanatorium. 
BALCOLM, JOHN M., from rector, All 


Saints’, Chelmsford, Mass., to rector, St. Paul’s, 
Newton Highlands. 


BEATTIE, R. SHERMAN, of Diocese of 
Connecticut, to St. Paul’s Church, Burlington, 
Vt., as assistant. 


BROWN, E. GUTHRIE, from rector, Dett- 
ingen parish, Trinity Church, Manassas, Va., 
to rector, St. Andrew’s, Morehead City, N.C. 
He will also have charge of a new congregation 
at Havelock, near the entrance to the Cherry 
Point post of the Marine Corps. 


CHRISTENSEN, JOHN P., rector, St. 
Luke’s, Merced, Calif., to St. Andrew’s, La 
Mesa, as rector. 


_D’AMICO, SAMUEL R., rector, St Athana- 
sius’, Los Angeles, to Holy Faith, Inglewood, 
Calif., as rector. 

DUNCAN, JAMES L., rector, St. Peter’s 
Church, St. Petersburg, Fla., has been elected 
president of the Standing Committee of the 
Diocese of South Florida. 
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SOUTH 


AGNES SCOTT COLLEGE 


THE TWIN STRENGTHS OF EDUCATION 


Unless it develops in its students a positive allegiance to 
moral and spiritual good, as well as to high intellectual 
standards, a college is not doing its whole duty. Its work is 
fragmentary, and it contributes little of abiding value. 


If you are choosing a college for an able student, try to 
be sure that the one you select is characterized by academic 
vigor and Christian ideals. 


Decatur, Ga. 


EAST 


The CHURCH HOME 
AND HOSPITAL 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Baltimore 31, Maryland 


A three year accredited course of 
nursing. Class enters August and 
September. Scholarships available to 
well qualified high school graduates. 


Apply: Director of Nursing 


St. Mary's School 


Mount St. Gabriel 
Peekskill, New York 
A resident school for girls under the care 
of the Sisters of Saint Mary. College Pre- 
paratory and General Courses. Music, Art, 
Dramatics, Riding. Modified Kent Plan. 
Grades 7-12. 
For catalog address: 
THE SISTER SUPERIOR 


ST. PETER’‘S SCHOOL — Peekskill, New York. 


College preparatory boarding school for boys. 
Grades 7 to 12. Music, sports, social activities, 
and home life in addition to sound academic and 
religious training. Self-help plan. Country setting, 
40 miles from New York. The Rev. Frank E. 
Leeming, Headmaster. 


NORTHEAST 
AFTER ALL—— 


he proved to be simply retarded, not mentally de- 
ficient. He was well worth the extra effort of his 
parents and the school, for, in a surprisingly short 
time, he took the place in the community to which 
his inheritance entitled him. 


Narragansett School, Newport, R. 1. 


tHe FORMAN $s scuoots 
Te FOR BOYS’ FOR GIRLS 
El Emphasizing character and a sound 
| +f | education 


NORFOLK ROAD, LITCHFIELD, CONNECTICUT 


NORTH CENTRAL 


Shattuck 


Founded 1858 


The oldest Church School west of the Alleghenies 
integrates all parts of its program—religious, aca- 
demic, military, social—to help high-school-age boys 
grow “in wisdom and stature and in favor with 
God and man.” 


Scijool 


THE REV. CANON SIDNEY W. GOLDSMITH, JR. 
Rector and Headmaster 
350 Shumway Hall 


SHATTUCK SCHOOL-—-FARIBAULT, MINNESOTA 


KEMPER HALL 


Boarding and Day School fer Girls 
Beautiful Lake Shore Campus 
Thorough college preparation and training for pur- 


poseful living. Fine arts encouraged. Sports pro- 
gram. Junior school department. Under direction 


Par Catolog nddress Ben ee KENOSHA, WIS. 


SOUTH 


APPALACHIAN SCHOOL  acts*¢.12 


A small school with the cheerful, quiet atmosphere 
of a well-ordered home in the beautiful mountains 
of North Carolina. Balanced routine of activities; 
study, play, housekeeping chores, spiritual exer- 
cises. Under the direction of the Episcopal Church. 
Good food—much of it raised on school farm. 
Ponies, other pets. Year-round care. Resident nurse. 
Average rate, $60 monthly. Catalog. Rev. P 
lambert, Jr., O.G.S., Box E, Penland, N. C. 


ST. MARY’S SCHOOL AND JUNIOR COLLEGE 
RALEIGH, N. C. 


A Junior College preceded by two years prepara- 
tory work. 

Member of the Southern Association for over 
twenty years. 

All courses in Art, Expression and Music In- 
cluded in one general fee. 


Richard G. Stone, President 


PARIS, FRANCE 


HOLY TRINITY PRO-CATHEDRAL 
23 Ave. George V. — just off Champs Elysees 
Sun: 8:30, 10:45, 12 (Coffee Hour) Open daily. 
Memorial Cloisters, State Flags, 
Cathedral Choir . . . Warm Welcome 


“Most Beautiful English Gothic on the Continent” 
Very Rev. Sturgis Lee Riddle, Dean 


BONN, GERMANY 


The American Protestant Church, 

Stimson Memorial Chapel 

Sundays—HC, 8:00 A.M., Mgming Service, 11:00 
A.M. 

The Reverend J. i. B. wisioms, | M.A. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


CHURCH OF THE ADVENT 

4976 W. Adams Blvd. (near La Brea) 
Rev. George Lyon Pratt, r 

Sun 8 HC, 9:15 Family Ev & Ser, 

17 MP & Ser; Wed 7 & 10 HC 


— BALTIMORE, MD. 


THE CHURCH OF ST. MICHAEL AND 

ALL ANGELS 
20th and St. Paul Sts. Rev. D. F. Fenn, D.D. r 
Rev. P. E. Leatherbury, c Rev. H. P. Starr, c 


Sun Services 7:30, 9:30 and 11, also daily 
An outstanding choir of boys and men. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


ST. CYPRIAN’S 

Roxbury 1073 Tremont St. 

Nathan Wright, Jr., r 

Sun 7:30 HC, 11 MP 7:30 EP exc. 2nd Sun 
Lit & Healing Ser, 3rd Sun Lord’s Supper. 
Others as announced 


ALL SAINTS’ (Ashmont Station) Dorchester 
Rev. Sewall Emerson, r Rev. Donald L. Davis 
Sun 7:30; 9 (sung) CH S; 11 (Sol); 

7:30 EV & Ben; Daily Eu 7, Wed & HD 10; 
EP 5:45; C Sat 5-6, 8-9 


CHURCH OF THE ADVENT, 

Rev. Whitney Hale, S.T.D., r 

Mt. Vernon and: Brimmer Streets 

Sun HC 8, 9; So! Mass Ser 11; Sol Ev, addr. & 
Ben 6. Daily MP 7:10, HC 7:30; EP 6; Thur HC 
9:30; Fri HC 12 noon, Healing Serv. 12:30; C 
Sat 12-1, 5-6; Sun 10:15 


ST. MARY’S. Rev. F. Crawford Brown, r 
Uphams’ Corner, Dorchester 

Sun 8 HC; 9:30 Family MP; 11 MP (HC Ist & 
3rd). 

Chinese especially welcome. 


———NEW YORK CITY———— 


NEW YORK CATHEDRAL 

(St. John the Divine) 112th & Amsterdam 

Sun: HC 7, 8, 9, 9:30 (ser), 11 (with MP&ser) 
Ev & ser 4. Wkdays: HC 7:30 (also Wed 10) 
Cho Mat 8:30, EV 5:30 

Open daily 7 to 6. 


CALVARY Rev. G. Clare Backhurst, r 
4th Avenue & 21st Street 
Sun HC 8; MP & Ser 11; Thurs HC & Healing 12 


GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY CHAPEL 
Chelsea Square, 9th Ave. & 20th St. 
Daily MP & HC 7; Cho Ev Mon to Sat 6 


GRACE CHURCH 
Broadway at Tenth St. Rev. Louis W. Pitt, D.D.,r 
Sun 9 HC, 11 MP, Thurs. 11:45 HC 


HEAVENLY REST Rev. John Ellis Large, D.D. 
5th Ave. at 90th Street 

Sun HC 8 & 9:30, Morning Service & Ser 11; 
Thurs. & HD HC 12 Noon 


CHURCH OF THE HOLY TRINITY 

316 E. 88th St. Rev. James A. Paul, D.D., r 
Sun 8 HC, Ch S 9:30, Morning Service & Ser. 
11, EP & addr 5 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S 
Park Ave. at 51st St. 
Sun HC 8, 9:30; MP 11 (He Ist Sun) 
Wkday HC Tue 10:30, Wed & HD 8, 
Thur 12:10; EP 6 Daily. 


Rev. A. P. Stokes, Jr. 


ST. IGNATIUS’ 67th St. & West End Ave., 
one block West of Broadway 

Rev. W. F. Penny; Rev. C. A. Weatherby 

Sun 8:30 & 10:30 (Solemn) ; Daily 8; C Sat 45, 
7:30-8:30 


ST. JAMES’ CHURCH Madison Ave. at 71st St. 
Rev. Arthur L. Kinsolving, D.D., r. 

Rev. W. J. Chase. Rev. J. F. Martin. 
Sun 8 HC, 9:30 Ch S; 11 MP, Ser; 4 EP, Ser; 
Wed 7:45 HC; Thurs. 12 HC. 


i 


ST. MARY THE VIRGIN 

Rev. Grieg Taber, D.D., r 

46th St. between 6th & 7th Aves. 

Sun Masses: 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, (High); Daily: 
7, 8, 9:30, 12:10 (Fri); C. Thurs 4:30-5:30; Fri 
12-1, 4:30-5:30, 7-8; Sat 2-5, 7-9. 


ST. THOMAS Rev. Roelif H. Brooks, S.T.D., r 
Sth Ave. & 53rd St., north of Radio City 

Sun HC 8, 9 & 11 Ist & 3rd S; MP 2nd, 4th, 
5th S; Cho Ev 4 

Daily 8:30 HC, Tues 12:10; Thurs 11; ND 12:10 
Noted for boy choir; great reredos & windows 


Key—Light face type denotes AM, black 
face PM; addr, address; anno, an- 
nounced; C, Confessions; Cho, Choral; 
Ch S, Church School; ¢, curate; d, dea- 
con; EP, Evening Prayer; Eu, Eucharist; 
Ev, Evensong; ex, except; HC, Holy 


Communion; HD, Holy Days; HH Holy 
Hour; Instr, Instructions; Int, Interces- 
sions; Lit, Litany; Mat, Matins; MP, 
Morning Prayer; r, rector; Ser, Sermon; 
Sol, Solemn; Sta, Stations; V, Vespers; 
v, vicar; YPF, Young People’s Fellow- 
ship. 


——NEW YORK CITY———— 


TRANSFIGURATION Rev. Randolph Ray, D.D. r' 
Little Church Around the Corner’ 1 E. 29th St.. 
Sun HC 8 & 9 (Daily 8); Cho Eu & Ser 11; V 41 


TRINITY Rev. John Heuss, D.D., r: 
Broadway and Wall St. 

Sun HC 8, 9, 11, EP 3:30; Daiby MP 7:45 

HC 8, 12, Noon Ser 12:30, EP 5:05; Sat HC 8, 
EP 1:30; C Fri 4:30 & by appt. 


#* 
——ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
ST. PAUL’S CHURCH — Rev. George L. Cadiggh| 
East Avenue and Vick Park B., 
Sun Services 8, 9:30, 11; Fridays 7. 


UTICA, N. Y. 


GRACE The Rev. Stanley P. Gasek, r 
Sun 8, 9:15 (Fam Ev) 11, 6:30; Lit. daily 12:15; 
MP and HC Wed Thurs Fri & HD; Healing: 
Fri 12:30. 


RALEIGH, N. C. 
CHRIST CHURCH Rev. Stephen C. Walke, r 
Capitol Square— on U.S. Highway No. 1 


Sun 8 HC, 11 MP, Ist Sun & HD 11 HC 
2nd & 4th Sun 9:30 HC 


———COLUMBUS, OHIO——___—_ 
TRINITY Broad & Third Streets 
Rev. Robert W. Fay, D.D., r 

Rev. A. Freeman Traverse, asst. 


Sun 8, 11, Evening, Weekday, Special Services 
as announced 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


CALVARY CHURCH 102 N. Second (Downtown) 
Donald Henning, D.D., L.H.D. r 

David Watts, B.D., Asst. 

Sun 7:30, 9:30, 11. Daily HC 7:30 


RICHMOND, VA. 
ST. LUKE’S — on Routes 1 and 301 


Sun Masses 7:30, 11; MP & Ch S 9:30 Daily 
Masses 10:30 exc. Wed & Sat wa C Sat 4-5 


\) ST. PAUL'S across from the Capitol 


Rev. Robert R. Brown, r 
Rev. W. Holt Souder, assoc. 
Sun Services 8, 11, also Wed 8 


————WASHINGTON, D. ¢.——___—_ 


CHURCH OF THE ASCENSION & ST. AGNES - 
1215 Massachusetts Ave., N.W. 
Rev. James Murchison Duncan r 


| Sun HC 7:30, 9:30, 11; Daily HC 7 


Sat C 4 to 5, 7:30 to 8:30 


When in Washington visit thi hist s 
Catholic Parish. is historic Anglo- 


